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Social Security in Review 


Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952 


IBERALIZATIONS in the old- 
L age and survivors insurance 

and public assistance pro- 
grams were provided by Congress 
in the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1952. The new law (Pub- 
lic Law 590) was passed on July 5 
by both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate and was signed 
by President Truman on July 18. 
A detailed explanation of the new 
legislation will be carried in the 
September BULLETIN; a few of the 
major provisions are noted here. 

Retired persons already on the 
old-age and survivors insurance rolls 
will receive increases in their benefit 
payments of $5 or 12% percent, 
whichever is larger; other benefici- 
aries on the rolls will receive pro- 
portionate increases, subject to cer- 
tain provisions limiting benefits 
payable to a single family. The 
benefit formula for persons coming 
on the rolls in the future is also 
liberalized. Beneficiaries, under the 
1952 amendments, may earn up to 
$75 a month in covered employment 
and continue to receive benefits. The 
earlier provision giving wage credits 
of $160 a month to World War II 
servicemen is extended for members 
of the Armed Forces serving since 
the close of World War II through 
1953. 

A change in the grant formula for 
the public assistance programs 
makes additional funds available to 
the States to care for needy per- 
sons. This provision is effective Oc- 
tober 1952 and is scheduled to ter- 
minate September 1954. 

The Social Security Act was also 














amended by Public Law 420, signed 
by President Truman on June 28, 
1952. This legislation extends for 
another year (to January 1, 1954) 
the time within which State gov- 
ernments may make agreements 
that will be retroactive to January 
1, 1951, for old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage of State and 
local government employees. The 
1950 amendments had made cover- 
age available to almost 1.5 million 
employees of State and local gov- 
ernments not covered by State or 
local retirement systems. 


Program Operations 
SEASONAL IMPROVEMENT in oppor- 
tunities for employment was prob- 
ably the major cause of a drop from 
April to May in the total number 
of public assistance recipients. Very 
slight decreases occurred in the num- 
ber of persons getting old-age as- 
sistance payments and in the num- 
ber of families getting aid to de- 
pendent children. The reduction in 
the general assistance rolls was 
much larger—some 20,000 cases or 
about 6 percent of the number for 
April. More persons received aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in May, but the 
increases for the Nation were small. 

The caseload for aid to dependent 
children decreased in 38 States; 
those for old-age assistance and gen- 
eral assistance declined in 40 or 
more States. Among the States, 
Pennsylvania reported the largest 
decrease (2.5 percent) for aid to de- 
pendent children; decreases of 1.3 
percent in Connecticut and Ne- 
braska were the largest for old-age 
assistance. In contrast, there was a 
drop of 10 percent or more in the 


number of general assistance cases 
in 10 States—chiefly northern and 
Mountain States in which changes 
in employment opportunities affect 
assistance loads relatively late in 
the spring. 

Payments made to public assist- 
ance recipients in May amounted to 
$737,000 less than in the previous 
month. Decreases in totals for aid 
to dependent children and general 
assistance lowered the national total 
despite some increase in the amounts 
for the other programs. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the average for 
each type of aid rose several dol- 
lars because lower caseloads made 
it possible to meet—for the last 2 
months of the fiscal year—98 per- 
cent of need instead of 90 percent. 
In Oklahoma, the $51 average for 
disabled recipients represented an 
increase of about $20—the result of 
meeting 100 percent of need instead 
of 60 percent and removing a $65 
maximum on the amount of indi- 
vidual payments. Iowa increased 
allowances for food, which had not 
been changed since the beginning of 
the Korean hostilities. For old-age 
assistance, the rise in the amount 
budgeted for food was nearly can- 
celed by a decrease in the allowance 
for medical services; the increase 
in the average payment per family 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
however, was more than $5. Policy 
changes initiated in previous months 
continued to raise averages in some 
of the other States, but most of these 
increases were smaller than those 
in the States mentioned above. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
monthly benefits amounting to $161.2 


1 





million were being paid at the end 
of May to almost 4.6 million per- 
sons. There were fewer new awards 
’ to retired workers and more benefit 
suspensions because of the benefici- 
aries’ employment in covered work; 
as a result the number of benefici- 
aries receiving benefits increased by 
only 26,000, the smallest increase 
since the effective date of the 1950 
amendments. 

The number of monthly benefit 
awards again declined, continuing 
the downward trend that has ex- 
isted since the beginning of the 
year, and totaled 68,400 for the 
month. All types of benefit awards 
except parent’s benefits shared in 
this decline. Old-age benefits 
awarded to retired workers num- 
bered 28,800—fewer than in any 
other month since August 1950. 
This small number is probably due, 
in part, to voluntary postponement 
of retirement by many workers who 
deferred filing for benefits until the 
third quarter of 1952. In this way 
they could acquire 6 quarters of 
coverage after 1950 and have all 
their wage credits in these 6 quar- 
ters counted in figuring their old-age 
insurance benefit under the new 
formula provided in the 1950 
amendments. This formula, applied 
to earnings after 1950, will in most 
cases produce a higher benefit than 
that obtained if the old formula 
were applied to earnings after 1936 
and the result increased through 
the conversion table. 

Lump-sum death benefits awarded 
in May amounted to $5.1 million. 
These awards, which were based on 
the wage records of 37,700 deceased 
workers, were fewer than in any 
other month since December 1951. 


SUBSTANTIALLY MORE CLAIMS for 
benefits were filed with the State 
unemployment agencies by unem- 
ployed workers during each of the 
first 4 months of 1952 than in the 
corresponding months in 1951. In 
May, however, initial claims dropped 
14 percent from the April total to 
891,700, which was about the same 
number as in May 1951. Weeks of 
unemployment claimed (which rep- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Selected current statistics 























[Corrected to July 11, 1952] 
. Calendar year 
Item May | April ee De we ys 
1952 1952 1951 | ae 
1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 

a EE 62,778 61,744 62, 803 62,884 | 63,099 
ot aes 61,176 60, 132 61,193 61,005 50, 957 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- : 

GE o cocnnnasctmncetegnparcceccoeseus A aS | Se 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment insur- 
ES ES Sree 35, 600 35, 71 34, 573 34,838 32, 771 

ihitanccaccuchmindnneedccconsess 1,602 1,612 1,609 | 1,879 3,142 

Personal Income * (in billions; seasonally | 

adjusted at annual rates) 
| 

EEE ES . ‘ $263. 4 $262.5 $251.4 | $254.1 $226.3 

Employees’ income ®________..........---- 177.4 77.1 169. 0 | 170. 1 145.9 

Proprietors’ and rental income - - - - ------- 51.5 51.2 49.0 | 50.6 45,2 

Personal interest income and dividends_-_. 21.5 21.5 20.3 20.4 19.5 

EY dein at enanns aciiamewoee j 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 24 

Social insurance and related payments *- _- 7.6 7.7 6.9 5.9 4 

Veterans’ subsistence allowances*® and | 

i pe, SIR eA .9 _ 1.3 1.2 2.2 

Miscellaneous income payments '__. __..- 2.5 2.2 2.6 3.6 5.7 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 

Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: !! 

Number (in thousands) - -__....-- pene 4,575 4,549 3,969 |.....- veal 
Amount (in thousands)... ..........-.-- $161, 229 $100, 445 $141,881 | $1,884,531 | $1,018,149 
Average primary benefit $42.02 $42. 05 UEP A.idadasccuvcntidaossaauil 

Awards ( 

Number 68 73 127 1, 336 | 963 
Amount $2, 187 $2,310 £3,931 $42, 282 | $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands)_......_...-...-- 892 1,037 889 10, 836 | 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thous- 

i ied ad ied neiaeneobovecosas 4,708 5,150 4,370 50, 393 78, 654 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .........- 4,041 4, 368 3, 558 | 41, 509 | 67, 860 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 918 993 77%: 797 | 1,305 
Benefits paid (in millions) __............... $87 $4 71 $840 | $1,373 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- | 

ns La ite il EE a a a $22. 40 $22. $7 $20. 63 $21.08 $20. 76 

Public Assistance 

wy (in thousands): 

Old-age assistance _...................-...-- 2, 666 2,672 as oe 

Aid to dependent children: | 

i iematrdendsbecececcesecce SOR 598 a 
Dichimeedeatadéercccagecocscocesss 1,44 1,546 eT Lindees ocouccaina 
eo aaa oes f-" " "9 Ys 97 97 | alien 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

ein ote neentnhnehadnouneeeced 142 138 | as : —- 

General assistance... ....................- 301 320 TED tf conccecccucivescealn 

Average payments: 
in 10 otnsnennmnnneeigeena $45.16 $44.95 7 / aes ee 

Aid to dependent children (per family) -...-- 76. 06 76. 39 73. 40 | 

T_T SRT 49. 90 49. 83 46.64 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _. 48. 29 46.11 45.32 | 

General assistance __ , oa 46.78 47.31 45. 58 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
= Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes Pay 
of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

‘ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

¢ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 


7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’s compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene- 
fits; and readjustment allowances to veterans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. — 

” Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; calen- 
dar-year figures represent payments certified. 

12 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit re funds, 


Social Security 
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Resources of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries: 
1951 National Survey 


This article is the initial report in a series based on the national 
survey of resources of old-age and survivors insurance beneficia- 
ries, conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 


ance in late 1951. 


The survey was the first to be made by the 


Bureau on a Nation-wide basis; earlier beneficiary surveys were 


restricted to a few cities. 


Information was obtained only from 


old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries. 


persons who regularly receive 
old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits have little or no other 
independent money retirement in- 
come. This conclusion is based on 
a Nation-wide survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance at the end of 1951. 
The schedule for the survey was 
planned to obtain information on the 
amount and sources of income that 
the beneficiaries received during the 
year preceding the interview; their 
assets and liabilities, including the 
amount of assets used or debts in- 
curred for living during the year; 
noncash income and public assistance 
received; and family composition, 
living arrangements, and number 
of persons dependent on the bene- 
ficiary. Facts were also obtained as 
to the size of the city in which the 
beneficiaries lived; life, accident, and 
sickness insurance carried; number 
of weeks in bed at home or in the 
hospital during the survey year; the 
reasons for the retirement of the 
old-age beneficiaries; and their post- 
entitlement employment and earn- 
ings. About 18,000 aged beneficiaries, 
Tepresenting nearly 1 percent of 
the 2% million old-age and aged- 
widow beneficiaries on the rolls at 
the end of 1950, were interviewed. 
The beneficiaries from whom in- 
formation was obtained represented 
entitlements in every year from 
1940 through 1950, including some 


A persor two-thirds of the old 





*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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based on the 1950 
For the first time, 
country-wide coverage—in cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas— 
was obtained. The earlier surveys 
made by the Bureau between 1941 
and 1949 covered only a few cities. 1 


entitlements 
amendments. 


1 For reports on some of the findings of 
the earlier surveys, see the Bulletin for July 
and September 1943; March 1944; January, 
April, May, September, and November 
1945; January 1946; August and October 
1947; February and September 1948; 
November 1949; April and May 1950; and 
January, June, October, and November 
1951. See also the Bulletin for June 1946 
for a comparison of aged insurance bene- 
ficiaries with aged assistance recipients 
and the aged in the general population, and 
the October 1949 issue for a study of pub- 
lic assistance supplementation of income 
of insurance beneficiaries. 


Table 1.—Percent of beneficiary groups! with 
independent money retirement income other t 


ficiary survey, 1951 


by Epna C, WEenrwortH* 


The preliminary findings 2 that are 
presented here are based on the 
reports of only the beneficiaries who 
received benefits for all 12 months 
of the year. This group represented 
90 percent of the beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the study. They are of 
special interest because they met 
the retirement test of the Social 
Security Act throughout the year; 
that is, they had earned no more 
than $50 in any month in covered 
employment. 

Although some beneficiaries of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram are prosperous, many more 
have almost no resources of their 
own beside their benefits. Only a 
small proportion of the men and 
women aged 65 and over who were 
interviewed could have lived on the 
independent money retirement in- 

2 The tabulations are preliminary because 
they are subject to some revision, mostly 
of a minor nature, as a result of further 
editing of schedules. The final tables will 
include, in addition, approximately 500 


schedules that arrived too late to be repre- 
sented in the preliminary tabulations. 


cified amounts of annual 
n benefits, * national bene- 














Percent with annual independent money 
retirement income, other than benefits, of — 
Total 
number 
Type of beneficiary group of benefi- Nothing Nothing 
ciary or less or less $900 or $1, 200 or 
groups! than than more per | more per 
$75 per $600 per person person 
person person 
All groups combined .................... 15, 553 64 87 7 5 
l-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
0 fe 4,248 70 85 10 6 
Nonmarried women....................- 2,081 89 5 3 
Aged-widow beneficiary................... 2,433 69 88 s 5 
2-person old-age beneficiary groups: 
Married men: 
Went... ..ctiktnsatetssidessdstiguell 3,974 56 88 6 4 
Wife not entitled... 2,403 54 85 6 4 
Married women *............... - 404 68 92 3 2 























! Received benefits all 12 months of the year. 
2 Includes employer and union pensions, veterans’ 
pensions, private annuities, and income from trust 


funds, rents, interest, and dividends. 


? Husband not entitled on wife’s record, 





come they had in addition to their 
insurance benefits (table 1). Retire- 
ment income was defined to include 
employer and union pensions, veter- 
ans’ pensions, private annuities, 
and income from trust funds, rents, 


Table 2.—Percent of beneficiary 
groups' receiving employer and 
union pensions,? national benefi- 
ciary survey, 1951 














Percent of 
beneficiary 
groups wit 
employer or 
union pensions 
Det having = 
“ wit pension 
Type cee employer | income of — 
or union 
pensioris 
Less $900 
than or 
$600 more 
per per 
person | person 
All groups com- 
OS 17 65 15 
l-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
Nonmarried men. . 17 45 33 
oo es wo- 
eocdubedence 12 55 13 
Aged- widow benefi- 
Elopiboaneeet 2 46 27 
2-person old-age bene- 
ficiary groups: 
Married men: 
Wife entitled__.... 25 76 7 
Wife not entitled. _| 27 73 7 
Married women *__.. 15 73 7 











1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per- 
cents based on numbers given in table 1. 

2 Represents money income received as pensions 
from private employers, Federal, State, and local 
government pensions, railroad retirement pay, and 


union pensions. 
* Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


interest, and dividends. If they had 
not received the insurance benefits 
under the Sccial Security Act, al- 
most two-thirds of the beneficiary 
groups (that is, single old-age or 
aged-widow beneficiaries, and cou- 
ples comprised of the old-age bene- 
ficiary and spouse) would have had 
nothing or less than $75 per person 2 
for the entire year—less than $75 
for a single person and less than 
$150 for a couple. Only 1 in every 
8 beneficiary groups would have had 
monthly retirement incomes of $50 
or more per person. 


8 The data are presented on a per capita 
basis because an over-all figure for all 
beneficiary groups combined can thus be 
obtained, although it is recognized that for 
a given level of living a single person re- 
quires more than half the income required 
by a couple. 


Table 3.—Percent of beneficiary 

groups 1 with specified amounts of 
annual independent money retire- 
ment income, * national beneficiary 


survey, 1951 























Percent with annual 
independent money 
retirement income of — 
Type of beneficiary 
group Less $900 | $1, 200 
than or or 
$600 more more 
per per per 
person | person | person 
All groups combined.. 63 18 10 
l-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
Nonmarried men_.-.-. 53 22 16 
Nonmarried women_. 68 16 y 
Aged-widow beneficiary 71 16 10 
2-person old-age benefi- 
ciary groups: 
Married men: 
Wife entitled.......-- 61 19 8 
Wife not entitled ____- 68 15 6 
Married women *_.._...| 75 7 4 





1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per- 
cents based on numbers given in table 1. 

2? Represents 12 months’ old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, employer and union pensions, 
veterans’ pensions, private annuities, and income 
from trust funds, rents, interest, and dividends. 

3 Husband not entitled on wile’s record. 


Although one-sixth of all old-age 
and aged-widow beneficiaries re- 
ceived employer or union pensions, 
this pension income in most in- 
stances amounted to less than $50 
a month per person (table 2). Only 
6 percent of all beneficiary groups 
received as much as $50 a month per 
person from this source. 

Even when old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits are added to their 
other independent money retirement 
income, as many as 6 out of every 
10 of the single beneficiaries and 
couples had less than $50 a month 
per person (table 3). There is no 
intention here to suggest that $50 a 


Table 4.—Percent of old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries ' 
amounts of earnings during survey year, national beneficiary survey, 1951 


month or $600 a year per person is 
enough income to live on; the figures 
are presented merely to give some 
idea of the amount of independent 
retirement income the beneficiaries 
had. 

Because their retirement incomes 
were inadequate even though they 
received benefits each month of the 
year, beneficiaries often had to find 
other means of support. When they 
were able, beneficiaries usually went 
back to work. Even among the 
beneficiaries who had no benefit 
payments suspended during the year, 
about a fourth of the men and a 
fifth of the women who were re- 
ceiving old-age benefits and an 
eighth of the aged widows had some 
earnings during the year (table 4). 

For most of these persons, work 
was probably only an occasional 


source of income. Almost 3 in every 
10 old-age or aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries who had income from em- 


ployment earned less than $150 dur- 
ing the entire year; two-thirds 
earned less than $600. The earnings 
of only 7 percent of all old-age and 
aged-widow beneficiaries amounted 
to $600 or more during the year. 
As a rule, these employed bene- 
ficiaries with the larger earnings 
worked in jobs not covered by the 
social security program, or they 
were aged 75 and over and not sub- 
ject to benefit suspensions; a few 
were in covered self-employment and 
would have later benefit suspensions. 
Most beneficiaries, however, were 
disabled or too old to work. At the 
time of the interview, two thirds 
of the men and seven-tenths of the 
women old-age beneficiaries, and 


with specified 























Percent with some employment who during 
Total Percent survey year had earnings of 

Type of beneficiary ——— with | ——$_—_—_—— | — 

ciaries earnings | Less than | Less than $1, 200 $2, 400 

ie $150 $600 « or more or more 
Male old-age beneficiaries _- 10,625 24 | 27 65 22 9 
tite icctincenendtenstinrteie 4,248 | 21 32 | 71 | 13 7 
Married, wife entitled -._.....-- 3,974 | 24 25 62 | 24 10 
Married, wife not entitled -- .__. 2, 403 32 24 | 62 | 26 il 
Female old-age beneficiaries _ 2,495 2 33 78 10 2 
I shnccicninestetepttiniinneiit 2,031 20 | 33 | 78 10 l 
Sh iinatinkanmnamnanepen 404 18 | 32 | 77 10 4 
Aged widows._...........- 2, 433 13 | 25 | 81 8 2 





1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year. 
2? Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


Social Security 





























is the fact that the benefits were the 
only cash income of any consequence 
for 3 in every 10 single beneficiaries 
and couples (table 6). Seven in 
every 10 had nothing or less than 
$600 per person for the year in ad- 
dition to their benefits. 

Counting their money income from 
all sources—including old-age and 


eight-tenths of the aged widows, re- 
ported that they were unable to 
work (table 5). 

Beneficiaries often had to find ad- 
ditional means of support. The wives 
and husbands of some old-age bene- 
ficiaries worked. A number of bene- 
ficiaries were helped by their chil- 
A sixth 


dren and other relatives. 

of the single beneficiaries or couples survivors insurance benefits and 
received public assistance at some other independent permanent in- 
time during the year; in any par- come and also their earnings, un- 
ticular month, or course, there was employment insurance payments, 


money contributions from relatives, 
public assistance payments, and other 
money income—almost 2 in every 
5 of the beneficiary groups had less 
than $600 per person for the year, 
or less than $50 a month per per- 
son (table 7). Not more than 2 in 
every 5 had $900 or more per person 
for the year. 

Figures on money income do not, 
of course, tell the whole story. Many 


proportion on the public 
assistance rolls. Some who did not 
receive assistance payments were 
provided medical care by the local 
public assistance agency. A few had 
unemployment insurance or special 
windfalls, such as back pay or prize 
money. 

An indication of the significance of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to those who receive them 


a smaller 


Table 5.—Percent of old-age and aged-widow beneficiaries' with specified 
labor-force status at time of interview, national beneficiary survey, 1951 


Percent reporting they were 





Total Not working but 





: 2 — | | able to work 
rype of beneficiary =. fi- Employed | Unable — a a el ali 
vo ° at time | to | 
"S| of interview work Not 
| | wanting | Wanting 
| Pe work 
Male old-age beneficiar ‘ 11,059 | 12 . ; | 15 
Female old-age beneficiaries 2, 547 9 | 7 ll 
Age ad ss 2 $ 2,544 6 | 82 yg 3 





> 


hiiemteed thee iefits all 12 months 
Includes schedules receive d too lat 
assets. 


wf the year 
» to be included in preliminary tabulations of data on income and 


Table 6.—Percent of beneficiary groups' with specified amounts of annual 
money income other than benefits, national beneficiary survey, 1951 





Percent with annual money income other 
than OASI benefits of 
Total : ae ste ng Wl 
num ber 


lype ¢ 1 of benefi- Nothing Nothing 
ciary or less or less $900 or $1, 200 or 
groups than than more per more per 
$75 per $600 per person person 
person person 
All groups combined 15, 553 30 72 lt 10 
l-person groups 

Old-age beneficiary ” _ 

Nonmarried men 4, 248 33 2 1 11 
Nonmarried wome! 2,031 33 a4 l 7 

Aged-widow benefic 2, 433 44 79 12 8 

2-person old-age beneficiary grou; 

Married men " 
Wife entitled 3,974 | 27 78 ll 7 
Wife not entitled 2, 403 | 14 61 22 13 

464 14 4s 38 | 26 


Married women ? 


19 manthe & le year. 
wilt *s rect 


1 iil i benefits 
* Husband not entitled on 
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7.—Percent of beneficiary 
groups' with specified amounts of 
annual money income, national 
beneficiary survey, 1951 


Table 





Percent with total 














annual money income 
of — 
Type of beneficiary | 
group Less $900 | $1,200 
than | or or 
$600 more | more 
per per per 
person | person | person 
Allgroups combined... 37 36 20 
1-person groups: 
Old-age beneficiary: 
Nonmarried men..... 27 41 25 
Nonmarried women... 39 33 17 
Aged-widow beneficiary 50 29 15 
2-person old-age benefi- 
ciary groups: 
Married men: 
Wife entitled_.......- 39 32 15 
Wife not entitled____- 40 37 22 
Married women #......- 24 50 36 











1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; per * 
cents based on numbers given in tables 1 and 6. 
2 Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


beneficiaries own their homes and 
have other assets that help to pro- 
vide security. Some beneficiaries 
share homes with relatives or 
friends, and some have various kinds 
of noncash income. About 46 per- 
cent of all single beneficiaries and 
couples owned their hom: (table 
8), but some homes were mortgaged. 
A few beneficiaries had other real 
estate, a farm, or investments in an 
owned business. A majority, how- 
ever, had little or nothing in liquid 
assets such as cash, bank deposits, 
and stocks and bonds. About 3 out 
of 5 had either nothing or less than 
$500 per person in liquid assets. 
Some beneficiaries in the study were 
among the wealthier members of 
their communities; 6 percent owned 
their homes and in addition had 
$5,000 or more per person in liquid 
assets; 250 single beneficiaries or 
couples had assets of $50,000 or more; 
and two had assets of more than 
$1 million. 

The survey findings make it clear 
beyond reasonable doubt that for a 
large majority of beneficiaries the 
monthly benefit check, even though 
it may be a small amount, is a criti- 
cal item of income. These pay- 
ments make it possible for many 
beneficiaries to remain economically 
independent. They enable some 
beneficiaries to be self-supporting 

















Table 8.—Percent of beneficiary groups' with specified kind and amount of assets at end of survey year, nationgl 
ry survey, 195i 
_ ————— 
Percent with specified kind and amount of assets 
ragery ot es it E 
| J wher 1oOmMm 
Type of beneficiary group aS ek No liquid assets | Liquid assets of other nonliquid 
any kind Owned home or less than $5,000 or more | assets and liquid 
y $500 per person per person assets of $5, 000 or 
| more per person 
rr me ane | — ™ - i 
ls £2 cclecsacceusaquasosasesoosiane 28 46 62 rv) | 6 
1-person groups: <1 soe | me 
Old-age beneficiary: 
indcnnncennapaypennenmbpectinocesoninl 43 26 68 9 | 5 
EST Ss Ce 35 27 64 10 4 
aan catenebensidebmndeenedies 26 43 56 13 8 
2-person old-age beneficiary groups: 
Married men: 
CE 17 64 58 8 . 
nnd no aemennscodesunpantinguwocesevas 16 68 65 ~ 6 
EE Se RE AS 19 56 64 3 2 














1 Received benefits all 12 months of the year; percents based on numbers given in tables 1 and 6. 


? Husband not entitled on wife’s record. 


in their own homes and others to 
pay their share of expenses in a 
joint household with relatives or 
friends. They slow down the rate 
at which savings and other assets 


must be used up. When the adult 
children contribute to the support 
of their parents, the benefits decrease 
the economic burden that would 
otherwise have to be assumed by 








the children. For other beneficiaries 
who might have to apply for public 
assistance, the benefits put off that 
day or lessen the amount of the 
assistance payment that is needed. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


resent continuing unemployment) 
declined to 4.7 million, or about 8 
percent above the May 1951 total. 
The month’s reduction in initial 
claims largely represented a return 
to more normal levels following ad- 
ministrative increases in April; sea- 


sonal factors were important, how- 
ever, in both types of claims. 

In May, for the fourth consecu- 
tive month, the average weekly 
number of beneficiaries and the 
total amount of benefits declined. 
Benefit checks went to 918,300 un- 
employed workers in an average 
week in May—7.5 percent fewer 
than in April but still 18.8 percent 


above the May 1951 average. The 
amount of benefits paid during May 
dropped to $87 million—a total 
22.8 percent higher than that a year 
earlier. One reason for the rise in 
total benefits paid was the increase 
in the average check for total un- 
employment; for May 1952 it was 
$22.40, or 8.6 percent above the 
average in May a year earlier. 
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Expenditures for Medical Services 
in Public Assistance, 1946 


A special study conducted by public assistance agencies in 20 
States in 1946 gave answers for the first time to questions about 
the types and amount of medical services the agencies were able 
to provide to assistance recipients and the costs of the various 


services. 


medical services for aged recipients. 


An article in the Bulletin for June 1952 discussed 


This article deals with 


the costs of such services in the four programs in operation in 
1946—old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 


blind, and general assistance. 
and disability are 


ICKNESS 
‘5 primary causes of the de- 


pendency of persons receiving 
public assistance. The programs of 


old-age assistance and aid to the 


blind, and that of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, which 
was established by the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1950, are 
designed to assist persons whose 
need is directly caused by or closely 
associated with chronic illness or 
physical or mental handicap. The 
iliness or disablement of a family 


breadwinner is responsible for the 
dependency of almost a third of the 
families accepted for aid to de- 
pendent children. The children in 
these families, moreover, need medi- 
cal services both in the treatment 


and in the prevention of disease and 
defects. At least a majority of the 
persons on the general assistance 


rolls are suffering from acute or 
chronic illness or handicap. 
Traditionally, to the extent that 
funds have permitted, public as- 
sistance agencies have undertaken 
to provide medical care for needy 
people. Before 1936, the year the 
public assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act went into effect, 
assistance agencies, within the limit 
"Division of Program Statistics and An- 
alysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. This 
article is adapted from Part II of the re- 
Port, Medical Care in Public Assistance, 
196 (Public Assistance Report No. 16). 
Part I (issued in October 1948) consists of 
21 separate documents—‘Introduction to 
State Reports” and “State Reports Nos. 
1-20.” For a discussion of medical services 
in the old-age assistance program, see the 
Bulletin, June 1952, pp. 3—11. 
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of available funds, generally paid 
doctors, hospitals, and other agencies 
and practitioners directly for the 
medical services they supplied to 
recipients. Costs were met from 
general assistance funds or, less fre- 
quently, from funds separately ap- 
propriated or allocated for medical 
care. 

Information on expenditures for 
the medical services provided by 
assistance agencies was included in 
the sample study, covering a 6-month 
period in 1946, made by 20 States. 
Because Federal participation in the 
special types of public assistance 
was, until October 1950, available 
only in “money payments” to re- 
cipients, the method of meeting 
medical costs has been predomi- 
nantly through the money payment. 1 
Most State agencies developed plans 
for including in the assistance pay- 
ment amounts to permit the recipi- 
ent to pay for all or part @f his 
medical bill. Federal maximums 
on the amounts of individual monthly 
payments subject to Federal finan- 
cial participation and State maxi- 
mums on money payments then, as 
now, have limited the medical care 
costs that can be met in this way. 

In States with sufficient funds, 


1 The 1950 amendments extended Federal 
participation to “vendor payments,” that 
is, payments made directly to the indi- 
viduals or agencies supplying medical care 
to recipients. In each individual case, 
however, the total amount’ of Federal 
matching funds, for both maintenance and 
medical care, is still limited to the ex- 
isting Federal maximum payment. At the 
time the study was made, Federal funds 
were not available for vendor payments. 


by Rutn Wurre* 


however, assistance agencies have 
developed a variety of ways to 
solve the problems posed by restric- 
tions on the amount and use of 
program funds. Some States have 
eliminated the State maximums on 
payments altogether, have estab- 
lished higher maximums, or have 
waived their maximums for cases 
with medical needs. Frequently 
recipients are expected to meet the 
cost of the practitioners’ services 
and medicines from their money pay- 
ment, while the agency assumes re- 
sponsibility for paying suppliers di- 
rectly for certain services—for ex- 
ample, hospitalization and prosthetic 
devices. Sometimes payments are 
made directly to the suppliers of 
services if the recipient is too ill or 
feeble to handle the payment or if 
no Federal participation can be ob- 
tained by including amounts in the 
money payment to meet the cost of 
the services. Often general assistance 
or special medical assistance funds 
are used whenever bills for medical 
services are paid directly to the 
suppliers of the services. 


Expenditures for Medical 
Services 

The cost of the services provided 
from assistance funds may be meas- 
ured in terms of (1) expenditure 
per case receiving medical services 
and (2) average monthly expendi- 
ture per case receiving assistance. 2 


2In old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind the term “case” is generally synony- 
mous with “assistance recipient,” though 
a case may include an additional person 
or persons who are essential to the re- 
cipient’s well-being. In aid to dependent 
children a case includes the needy children 
in the family and in most instances an 
adult caring for the children. A general 
assistance case may be a single adult or a 
family unit. The terms “assistance case” 
or “case receiving assistance” refer to the 
entire caseload. When the data refer 
specifically to recipients receiving medical 
services, however, the terms used are 
“cases receiving medical services,” ‘“medi- 
cal care cases,” “cases receiving nursing- 
home care,” and similar variants. 





The hrst measure, arrived at by di- 
viding total expenditures by the 
number of cases that received one 
or more types of medical service, 
reflects the cost of services for cases 
receiving medical care during the 
6-month period. The second meas- 
ure spreads total costs of medical 
services over the entire caseload. 

Although the costs of medical serv- 
ices have risen in the past few 
years, the data from the study are 
believed to be still useful for the 
light they throw on the comparative 
State expenditures for medical serv- 
ices. 

Expenditures per medical care case 
(excluding nursing-home _ care).— 
Obviously, the average cost of serv- 
ices per medical care case (ex- 
cluding nursing-home and convales- 
cent-home care) is_ significantly 
influenced by the proportion of cases 
receiving care. If services are pro- 
vided in emergencies or acute ill- 
nesses only, or if there are other 
limitations on the types of cases for 
which medical services are furnished, 


Table 1.—Public assistance: Average 
ices per assistance case and avera 


average 
by program and State, during a 6-month 


a small proportion of the cases may 
receive care but the cost per case 
may be high. West Virginia, for 
example, was at the bottom of the 
range in the proportion of old-age 
assistance cases receiving medical 
assistance, but it ranked high in the 
average expenditure per medical 
care case (table 1). Of the 10 States 
in the upper half of the range when 
measured by the proportion of medi- 
cal care cases among recipients of 
old-age assistance, seven * fall in the 
lower half of the range when States 
are arrayed by cost per medical care 
case. Two States—Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire—ranked relatively 
high both in the proportion of old- 
age assistance cases receiving care 
and in the expenditure per medical 
care case. 

Differences in unit costs of serv- 
ices—for example, in cost per physi- 
cian’s visit or per hospital day—also 
have an important influence on the 
average expenditure for medical 


8 Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, New Jersey, and Texas. 


monthly expenditures for medical serv- 
onpanditarde , — receiving services, 
n 


(Excludes cost of nursing- and convalescent-home care] 









































Average cost per case recei ser vices Average monthly cost per 
during 6-month assistance case 
Aid Aid 
State ' old- | ‘to Aid | Gen- | Medi-| old | ‘to Aid | Gen- 
a. depend- to eral cal =. depend- to eral 
ent the assist- care - ent the assist- 
ance chil- blind ance only ance chil- blind ance 
dren dren 
TE eceepesce $36.03 | $28.23 | $29.00 | $26.78 ® $2. 52 $1. 81 $1.29 $2.10 
Connecticut. ...... _ 36. 93 36. 43 it,  iuessesiecanaases 2.42 3.77 ee, eee 
it pnepenaanduel 36. 95 34. 88 TOD Incoccccdaibaccseces 2. 85 2.84 ff = 
Indiana.............. 34.32 16. 19 | 0 | a eee 2.91 1.77 Th ncateiene: 
Kansas.............. 33. 42 38.77 37.06 | * 67. ® 3.36 4.37 3. 49 ® 
BEL obeccccccecds 30. 75 43.78 SGD Ieeccccccahconseces 4.42 4.38 A | 
Massachusetts....... 39. 02 we GD bvcccasucd 32.70 | $77. 3.16 SL Ebsoseaar 2.39 
qumecuasen 56. 11 52. 35 (*) 42.92 114. 79 3. 68 2. 29 1. 35 @® 
Minnesota... ........ 41.74 45. 97 s 71. 05 113. 68 2.74 1. 62 1.34 7.4% 
ebraska............ 34. 29 30. 72 eae See 1.60 1.2 BAP Epecasdcas 
New Hampshire... 41. 98 44. 86 LL, eee See 4.03 5. 67 _- | Seeaieaaanet 
New Jersey... ........ 25. 05 29. 05 AE isenncccacinosnsoss 2.19 2. 51 2G Renicinemens 
New Mexico... ...... 33. 27 42.70 ® 38. 18 49. 80 1.19 2. 03 41 2.2 
North Carolina...... 37. GAG ectspice 25. 16 29. 11 91 bE Heccdsbes . 89 
North Dakota....... 7 69. 93 40. 61 (*) 68. 36 78. 16 714.233 6. 44 (*) 8.97 
ee, a 42.92 52. 27 (*) 39. 21 90. 41 2.24 3.74 (*) 3.13 
Pennsylvania........ 12.44 12. 06 13. 35 Py . 68 1.00 . 36 . 94 
South Carolina...... 38. 43 38. 81 () 34. 36 26. 68 1.00 .73 .73 1.30 
, 33. 12 22. 75 GAGE. Bind coecdibdiincetiad 2.77 . 85 DEP Eisnctsecs 
West Virginia....... 49. 24 40. 12 4 55. 63 49. 56 . 52 . 83 .13 . 87 
Cetibncasnend 53. 55 50. 02 (4) 7. 54 139. 44 3. 08 4.81 1) ] 5. 41 





1 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 
a represent, for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children, 20 States; for aid to the 
blind, 18 States; and for assistance, 10 States 
(excluding and —a ny for which average 


vailable. 
« Not computed; base too small. 


6 Includes medical care only cases. 
* Included in general assistance cases. 
7 Excludes routine monthly allowances of $1 for 
ph ’ services and $1 for drugs. Inclusion of 
hese data increases the average monthly cost to 
$5.98, and decreases the average 6-month cost per 
case receiving services to $35.10. 


care. The relative weight of dif. 
ferent services in the aggregate also 
influences the average cost of all] 
services combined. New Jersey, for 
example, met only a part of the cost 
of hospitalization of recipients of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind; 
Pennsylvania met all hospitalization 
costs from sources other than assist- 
ance funds. Except for a_ small 
number of cases receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, Texas provided no 
hospitalization from funds appropri- 
ated for the special types of public 
assistance. Data were.not avail- 
able to show whether these costs may 
have been met for some recipients 
from local funds for general as- 
sistance. 

In old-age assistance the average 
amount expended during the 6 
months per case receiving medical 
care was $36; in each of the other 
three programs, the average was 
somewhat less than $30. The range 
among the States in average costs 
per assistance case was about the 
same in old-age assistance and in 
aid to dependent children. In old- 
age assistance the range was from 
$56 per medical care case in Michi- 
gan to $12 in Pennsylvania.‘ In 
aid to dependent children the aver- 
age ranged from $52 in Michigan to 
$12 in Pennsylvania. In that pro- 
gram there also was a tendency for 
costs per medical care case to be 
lower in States that provided care 
for a relatively large proportion of 


cases. In four States, however, the 
reverse was true. In Maine, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, and 


Wyoming, half or more of the fami- 
lies received medical assistance, and 
the average cost per family ranged 
from $40 to $50. 

In eight States®’ the average 
amounts spent per medical care case 
under old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children differed by less 
than $4. These amounts, however, 
do not represent similar costs per 

4Excluding North Dakota, where the $70 
average does not take into account assist- 
ance cases receiving only the routine #2 
allowance. 

5 Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Ne 
braska, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. The cost per 
old-age assistance case, however, is sub- 
stantially higher when nursing- and con- 
valescent-home care is included. 
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n receiving medical assistance. 
Among the families receiving aid to 
dependent children, persons eligible 
for services included an average of 
2.6 children and, in most States, one 
or more adults. The services and 
costs for these families therefore fre- 
quently represented medical assist- 
ance provided for more than one 
member during the 6-month period. 
In old-age assistance, the average 
number of persons per case was only 
slightly in excess of one. In some 
States, only the recipient was in- 
cluded in the case; in others the 
spouse or another person dependent 
on or indispensable to the recipient 
may have been included. 

Six States spent more per medical 
care case for aid to dependent chil- 
dren than for old-age assistance, and 
six States spent less.° Among the 
latter are North Carolina and Texas, 
where the low maximums on the 
assistance payments for aid to de- 
pendent children affected both the 
proportion of cases receiving services 
and the volume of services provided. 

The low cost in Indiana, which fur- 
nished medical care for a relatively 
large number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children, reflects 
an unusually small volume of serv- 
ices per case. Indiana was, until May 
1949, one of the few States in which 
parents or other adults included in 
cases receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren were ineligible for medical care. 
Pennsylvania’s low average expendi- 
ture of $12 results partly from the 
fact that the assistance agency does 
not provide hospitalization and 
partly from the low unit expenditure 
for physicians’ services. 

Under the general assistance pro- 
gram in North Dakota, which pro- 
vided service to almost 60 percent of 
the assistance cases, average costs 
per medical care case were high. In 
Wyoming and West Virginia, on the 
other hand, high costs were associa- 
ted with relatively small numbers of 
medical service cases. Among the 
States, excluding Pennsylvania, aver- 
age costs for general assistance cases 
ranged from $25 to $71. The amount 
of medical care needed by general 
assistance cases may vary consid- 


Excluding the 8 States in which the 
differences in costs were relatively small. 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Percent 
of assistance cases receiving nurs- 
ing-and convalescent-home_ care 











and expenditures for this service as 
a percent of tota - 
tures, by State, during a 6-month 
period in 1946 
Nursing- and conva- 
lescent-home care 
State! 

Percent of | Cost a8 t 

OAA cases | md 

receiving | ‘ical costs 
Oonnecticut...........cce--- 10.4 80.0 
New Hampshire.......... 8.5 49.6 
MESERS. cocessasees 5.7 53.0 
} | ARES 3.9 32.4 
0)” —eee 3.7 49.2 
ewes 3.7 45.0 
North Dakota............. 2.6 320.7 
OR 2.4 27.2 
(gg 2.1 17.9 
,, | ee 1.9 17.9 
OS 1.8 15.1 
BE cnncinenioncdannniia 1.6 17.9 
EER ccaddecccessostuhe -8 11.8 
INOW BEGEIGS. coscccccccess .4 10.2 
North Carolina........... 1 4.6 
South Carolina............ of 1.9 











1 Data for entire State or selected counties in 
State. Excludes Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
which did not provide this type of service from as- 
sistance funds; Nebraska, for which data were not 
available; and Wyoming, for which data were in- 


— 
3 Percent of total excluding routine monthly allow- 
ances of $1 for physicians’ services and $1 for drugs. 
erably from State to State, but it is 
not reasonable to assume that dif- 
ferences in need account for the wide 
variations that exist either in the 
proportion of cases receiving services 
or in the cost of the services pro- 
vided. In at least four States—New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia—the agencies 
reported that funds were inadequate 
to meet medical requirements for 
all cases or to provide all needed 
services. 

The most costly cases were those 
receiving medical care only. The 
number of such cases was small in 
all States, but they usually consisted 
of individuals requiring expensive 
care because of acute or emergency 
illnesses. The average expenditure 
for cases receiving only medical care 
exceeded $100 in three States. Costs 
were low only in North Carolina 
and South Carolina, where the 
amounts of funds available limited 
expenditures and the assistance 
agency probably paid only a part of 
the cost. 

Monthly cost per assistance case 
(excluding nursing-home _ care).— 
The greater need that aged recipi- 


ents have for medical care and for 
the more expensive types of care 
is also refiected in a comparison 
among programs of the average 
monthly expenditure per assistance 
case (table 1). In old-age assistance, 
the monthly cost per case for the 20 
States combined was $2.52; cases of 
aid to the blind cost, on the average, 
about half as much. In aid to de- 
pendent children, the average 
monthly cost per family was $1.81; 
the cost per person included in the 
families was less than 55 cents. The 
averages under the children’s pro- 
gram, however, are weighted by data 
for Texas and Pennsylvania, both of 
which had relatively large caseloads 
and low expenditures. In the median 
State the average monthly expendi- 
ture was about $2.28 per family or 
about 67 cents per person in the 
family. For old-age assistance the 
average monthly cost of $2.75 in the 
median State was also higher than 
the average for all States combined. 

The average monthly cost per case 
receiving old-age assistance ranged 
from $4.42 in Maine to 52 cents in 
West Virginia. In North Dakota the 
cost was $5.98 when the routine 
monthly allowance of $1 for physi- 
cians’ services and $1 for drugs is 
included. In three States the aver- 
age exceeded $4, in four States it 
was more than $3, and in another 
four it was $1 or less. These costs 
reflect both the proportion of cases 
reeeiving services and the cost per 
medical care case. The first factor 
was the more important except when 
a particular circumstance, such as 
the omission of an expensive type of 
service, resulted in a relatively low 
average expenditure per medical care 
case. 

Of the 10 States that ranked high- 
est in the proportion of old-age 
assistance cases receiving service, 
eight? also fell in the upper half of 
the range when the States are ar- 
rayed by average monthly cost per 
assistance case. New Jersey and 
Connecticut, which made medical 
care available to relatively large 
proportions * of their aged recipients 
~ TIilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 


and Texas. 


8 Excluding cases receiving only nursing- 
home care. 








—52 percent and 37 percent, respec- 
tively—had relatively low expendi- 
tures per medical care case. New 
Jersey met only a part of the cost 
of hospitalization from assistance 
funds, and in Connecticut most hos- 
pital care was provided in State- 
aided hospitals at a rate that was 
probably lower than could have 
been obtained from other hospitals 
in the State. Both States met the 
cost of care for a relatively large 
number of recipients living in 
nursing homes. Asa result, expendi- 
tures for other types of service may 
have been lower than they would 
otherwise have been, since the charge 
for care in such homes frequently 


includes the cost of some medical 
care and supervision in addition to 
nursing services. 

In Michigan and Wyoming the 
average cost per assistance case was 
high in relation to the proportion of 
recipients served. Less than 40 per- 
cent of the old-age assistance cases 
in these States received medical 
services, but since costs per medical 
care case were relatively high, the 
monthly average amounted to more 
than $3 per assistance case. 

In the program for aid to de- 
pendent children there was an even 
wider range between the highest 
and lowest States in the average 
monthly cost per assistance case. In 


Chart 1.—Distribution of the medical assistance dollar, by type of service, 
during a 6-month period in 1946! 
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1 Excludes cost of nursing- and convalescent-home care. 





North Dakota and New Hampshire 
the averages were $6.44 and $5.67, 
respectively; in North Carolina, the 
average was 50 cents. In six States 
the average cost for families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
was from $1 to almost $2 higher 
than it was for old-age assistance 
cases. ® In Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Texas, costs were sub- 
stantially lower for aid to dependent 
children. With a few exceptions the 
rank of the States in the proportion 
of cases receiving services was 
closely related to expenditures per 
case. Indiana was high in terms of 
the relative number of cases served 
and low in costs; in Pennsylvania, 
also, costs were low in relation to the 
proportion of cases receiving serv- 
ices. 

Expenditures per assistance case 
were lower for aid to the blind than 
for old-age assistance in all but one 
of the States for which data are 
available. Kansas spent at approxi- 
mately the same rate per case under 
the two programs. 

In general assistance, costs were 
relatively high and reflect the greater 
medical requirements of persons in 
a program assisting chiefly ill or dis- 
abled individuals. North Dakota 
spent on the average almost $9 per 
month per case receiving assistance; 
in Minnesota and Wyoming, average 
expenditures were $7.34 and $5.41, 
respectively. Even in States in 
which stringency of funds restricted 
the scope of the medical assistance 
program, somewhat more per capita 
was spent for general assistance than 
for cases der most other programs. 

Distribution of the medical assist- 
ance dollar (excluding nursing- 
home care).—The share of the assist- 
ance dollar going for each type of 
medical care reflects both the pro- 
portion of cases getting each type 
of care and the costliness of the 
service. Under all programs a rela- 
tively large number of cases had 
physicians’ visits, and a substantial 
amount of the medical dollar was 
paid to physicians (charts 1 and 2). 
In old-age assistance, 27 percent of 
the cases had visits to or from the 
doctor during the 6 months; charges 


® Connecticut, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming. 
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for their visits, plus the cost of sur- 
gery (for which separate charges 
were made), accounted for 37 cents 
out of every dollar of medical ex- 
pense. In aid to dependent children, 
24 percent of the families had physi- 
cians’ visits, and the cost of services 
by physicians represented 43 percent 
of total expenditures. In both pro- 
grams the total expenditure for care 
by physicians was larger than for 
any other type of service. 

Drugs also were supplied to a 
relatively large number of recipi- 
ents and represented a substantial 
share of total medical care costs in 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind—30 cents and 34 cents, respec- 
tively, of each dollar spent.1° In 
aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance, medicines accounted 
for only 17 cents or 18 cents of each 
dollar. 

Because hospital care is costly, ex- 
penditures for this service amounted 
to about 20 cents out of every dollar 
for cases in old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children even 
though the number of cases hos- 
pitalized was small—3.4 percent and 
42 percent, respectively. Relatively 
more general assistance cases were 
hospitalized—4.5 percent—and 41 
percent of the total expenditures 
for medical care under the program 
went for this purpose. In aid to the 
blind, only 13 cents out of every dol- 
lar was chargeable to hospital care 
for the 2 percent of cases hospitalized 
during the 6 months. 

Medical assistance (including 
nursing-home care).—Relatively few 
assistance cases received care in 
nursing or convalescent homes in 
most States.11 Since most individu- 
als in such institutions or homes also 
received some other type of medical 
services, the proportion of assistance 
cases receiving one or more types of 
care during the 6-month period is 
changed very little by the inclusion 





10 The term “drugs” is used interchange- 
ably with “medicines.” Neither term in- 
cludes medicine chest supplies, for which 
a small separate amount was regularly 
budgeted. 

1Such care was provided largely in 
Rursing rather than convalescent homes, 
and the term “nursing home” is used to 
Cover both nursing and convalescent 
homes. 
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Chart 2.—Percent of assistance cases receiving 
by program, during a 6-month 
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of cases receiving only nursing-home 
care. When measured in terms of 
costs, however, amounts chargeable 
to this service increase substantially 
the average costs for a number of 
States. 

The percent of old-age assistance 
cases receiving nursing-home care 
is contrasted in table 2 with the per- 
cent of medical care expenditures 
going for such care. Expenditures 
for nursing-home care represented 
80 percent of total costs in Con- 
necticut and from 53 to 45 percent 
of the total in Massachusetts, New 
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Hampshire, New Jersey, and Ore- 
gon. For all States, total costs 
chargeable to nursing-home care 
were high in relation to the number 
of recipients who received this type 
of care. The average cost per medi- 
cal care case is, of course, higher 
for all States when nursing-home 
care is included, but the difference 
is considerable only in States that 
made substantial expenditures for 
this service. In Connecticut the cost 
per medical care case, including 
nursing-home care, was $161 as com- 
pared with about $37 when such 


il 





Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Average monthly expenditures per 
case for medical services and average expenditures 
including the cost of nursing- and convalescent 
these costs, by State, during a 6-month period in 1946 


assistance 
case receiving services, 
care and excluding 























Average cost per case recei Average monthly cost per 
services during 6-month peri assistance case 
State Including cost Excluding cost Including cost Excluding cost 
of nursing- and of nursing- and of nursing- and of nursing- and 
convalescent- convalescent- con valescent- convalescent- 
home care home care home care home care 
Sa $50. 50 $36. 03 $3. 63 $2. 52 
Connecticut...........-... 161. 20 36. 93 12. 08 2.42 
44.38 36. 95 3. 47 2. 85 
38. 75 34. 32 3. 29 2.91 
40. 32 33. 42 4.10 3.36 
44.24 30. 75 6. 53 4.42 
79. 30 39. 02 6.72 3.16 
73. 78 56. 11 5. 05 3. 68 
48. 65 41.74 3. 22 2.74 
34. 29 54. 29 1. 60 1.60 
79. 26 41. 98 7.99 4.03 
48. 23 25. 05 4.30 2.19 
36. 84 e 33. 27 1.33 1.19 
39.11 37. 56 . 96 .91 
82. 72 69. 93 5. 40 4.28 
73. 49 42.92 4.08 2.24 
Pennsylvania ?_.......... 12.44 12. 44 . 8 . 68 
South Carolina........... 38. 90 38. 43 1.02 1.00 
\ ES 38. 85 33.12 3.37 2.77 
West Virginia *_.......... 49. 24 49.24 . 52 . 52 
Wyoming *............... 57.73 53. 55 3. 36 3.08 

















1 Data for entire State or selected counties in State. 
? Pennsylvania and West Virginia made no ex- 
tures for nursing- and convalescent-home care 
assistance funds; data for this service were not 


costs are excluded. In five States 12 
the range in the average cost of all 
services was from $83 to $73 (table 
3). The range for these States, ex- 
cluding the cost of nursing-home 
care, was from $70 to $39. The dif- 
ferences were less in the States in 
which the smallest proportions of 
the cases received care in nursing 
homes, ranging from less than $1 up 
to $5 in Indiana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

When States are arrayed by the 
average monthly cost of all services 
per case receiving assistance and 
those averages are compared with 
the average cost of services ex- 
cluding nursing-home care, the 
amounts and ranking for a few States 
change significantly. 

In Connecticut, which ranked 
highest in the average monthly cost, 
including nursing-home care, per 
case receiving assistance, the aver- 
age was $12.08 and in New Hamp- 
shire it was $7.99, as compared with 
$2.42 and $4.03, respectively, when 
these costs are excluded. In Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and North 


12 Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and Oregon. 


12 


available for Nebraska and msemagtote for Wyoming. 
3 Excludes routine monthly allowances of $1 for 
physicians’ services and $1 for drugs. 


Dakota, costs per case, including 
charges for nursing-home _ care, 
ranged from slightly more than $5 to 
almost $7. These four States and 
New Hampshire, however, ranked 
high in costs per case both with 
nursing-home care included and 
with such care excluded. New Jer- 
sey and Oregon also spent sub- 
stantial amounts for nursing-home 
care in relation to expenditures for 
other services, bringing average 
monthly costs to more than $4 per 
assistance case. Even relatively small 
costs for this type of service—re- 
sulting, for example, in a difference 
of only 50-75 cents between the two 
averages—would represent a sub- 
stantial total charge to assistance 
funds during a year. In New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
expenditures for nursing-home care 
had little effect on cost figures. 


Effect of Low Assistance 
Payments 

When amounts are included in a 
recipient’s payment to enable him 
to procure medical care there is the 
Possibility that he may use the 
money to meet some other need. 
When a recipient’s income is seri- 





ously inadequate, it is probable that 
medical needs, even though budgeted 
as requirements, often go unmet be- 
cause of the more urgent need for 
food, housing, and clothing. For 
the most part, agencies were prob- 
ably fairly realistic in their budget- 
ing and did not include amounts for 
medical care if it was obvious that 
medical services could not be ob- 
tained. In some States making very 
low payments in 1946, however, rel]- 
atively small amounts for medical 
services were sometimes included ag 
a requirement in determining need. 
To some extent, undoubtedly, such 
amounts overstate the actual amounts 
spent for this purpose. Included 
among the States with very low 
assistance payments in 1946 were 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Texas. In North Carolina and South 
Carolina the amounts budgeted for 
medical care were small, but it seems 
likely that many cases needed all 
available money to meet other items 
of expense. In both States, some 
medical bills were paid from general 
assistance funds. 

In Texas, low maximums for aid 
to dependent children, coupled with 
substantial percentage reductions in 
payments because of lack of funds, 
resulted in small assistance pay- 
mepts to families. Maximums on in- 
dividual payments in old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind in Texas 
were more nearly adequate, and 
cuts affecting payments were less 
drastic. As a result, medical needs 
were more frequently considered for 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind than for cases of aid 
to dependent children, and aged and 
blind recipients were more likely to 
have spent money for this purpose. 

The costs reported may have ex- 
ceeded actual expenditures in a few 
other States. In Maine (old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind), Michi- 
gan, and New Mexico, for example, 
maximums on payments—and, in 
New Mexico, cuts in payments as 
well—meant that the full needs of 
some recipients were not met. These 
States, however, relied on general 
assistance or other funds to pay part 
of the medical bill. Nevertheless, 
some recipients in these States 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Concurrent Receipt of 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and Public 


Assistance 

The expanding program of old-age 
and survivors insurance has not yet 
reduced the old-age assistance rolls 
to the extent that was generally 
expected when the Social Security 
Act became law. One reason that 
the caseloads have continued high 
is the presence of a considerable 
number of aged beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance. These 
persons have applied for old-age 
assistance and been found eligible 
because their insurance benefits and 
other income do not meet their nec- 
essary expenses. In setting benefit 
rates, Congress recognized that some 
beneficiaries with unusually small 
benefits or unusually great need, or 
both, would require assistance. The 
proportion of aged beneficiaries re- 
ceiving old-age assistance has been 
higher in many States than was an- 
ticipated and has tended to in- 
crease. 

Aged persons receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and 
old-age assistance payments.—Assist- 
ance agencies obtain information on 
the sources and amounts of an indi- 
vidual’s income as part of the proc- 
ess of establishing his original and 
continuing eligibility. Since June 
1948, when State reports were first 
obtained on the concurrent receipt 
of old-age assistance and old-age 
and survivors insurance,! the num- 
ber of persons receiving both types 
of payment has been increasing 


the earlier month, and 12.0 percent 
in the later month. The proportion 
was highest (12.6 percent) in Sep- 
tember 1950, the month before bene- 
ficiaries received their first liberal- 
ized benefits under the 1950 amend- 
ments; it dropped to 11.9 percent in 
August 1951, after the assistance 
agencies had discontinued payments 
to beneficiaries who no longer needed 
assistance either because they re- 
ceived larger benefits or had become 
eligible for benefits under these 
amendments. 

In contrast to the large increase 
in the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries, the number of old-age 
assistance recipients was only 12 
percent higher in February 1952 than 
in June 1948. Recipients of old-age 
assistance who also received insur- 
ance b@nefits comprised a steadily 
growing proportion of all recipients 
of old-age assistance in each month 
for which data were reported; they 
made up 6 percent of the total in 
June 1948 and 15 percent in February 
1952. 

Aged beneficiaries receiving other 
types of assistance.—The number of 
aged beneficiaries who received sup- 
plementary assistance is slightly un- 
derstated in the reports. In addition 
to the beneficiaries who received old- 
age assistance, there were some who 
received aid to the blind or aid to 
the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; others received general assist- 
ance, and still others doubtless were 
included in families receiving aid 


to dependent children. Comparable 
reports, available only for Sep- 
tember 1950 with respect to aid to 
the blind, showed 1,300 aged bene- 
ficiaries aided under that program. 
Beneficiaries who apply for assist- 
ance to meet the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion or other medical services may 
have such cost met by general as- 
sistance in States in which this is 
the customary procedure for meet- 
ing’ such costs. Sometimes in aid to 
dependent children a grandmother 
getting an insurance benefit is in- 
cluded in a case as the adult who 
cares for the children. In such in- 
stances she may be omitted in a re- 
port on the number of aged bene- 
ficiaries receiving assistance. 

Difference in State ratios.—In Feb- 
ruary 1952 the proportion of old-age 
assistance recipients who also re- 
ceived insurance benefits ranged 
from a high of 32 percent in Nevada 
to a low of less than 2 percent in 
Mississippi (table 2). High State 
ratios reflect a combination of two 
conditions—extensive old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage in the 
State, and assistance standards and 
policies that enable assistance agen- 
cies to supplement insurance bene- 
fits for a substantial proportion of 
the aged beneficiaries who apply for 
assistance. 

In 14 States, most of them indus- 
trial, the insurance beneficiaries 
made up more than 30 percent of 
the aged population. In all but four 
of these States they also comprised 
at least 20 percent of the persons re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. Agri- 
cultural States, particularly in the 


Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI bene- 
fits and assistance payments, 1948-52 




















steadily. From 146,000 in June 1948, 
s . Aged persons receiving both renee Ayo childrenfrecei 
the number rose to 406,000 in Febru- OASI and OAA OASIandjA DO bits 
ary 1952 (table 1). Because the 
total number of aged insurance bene- Percent of— Percent of— 
ficiaries more than doubled between Month and year 
th 7 OASI 
ese two dates, the increase in the Number Aged Number benefi- 
Proportion getting old-age assistance — solenaie x a 
was not large and, in fact, only a ciaries with 
b children 
little more than kept pace with the 
expansion in the number of aged jiuneigs  sssssi‘(‘(i‘(itititststS 146,000 10.0 6.1 21,600 67 48 
beneficiaries. September 1950..............-.- 276, 200 12.6 9.8 32, 300 18.3 49 
Maas TOO. in. cacseccckoscnses 376, 500 11.9 13.8 30, 700 26.8 5.0 
Ten percent of all aged benefici- February 1952. .....-..........- 406, 000 12.0 15.3 30,000 26.6 5.2 























aries received old-age assistance in 


eg geeeome 1 benefici data fi . 
TSee the Bulletin, October 1949. Based on beneficiary data for June 1950. 


2 Based on beneficiary data for June 1951. 
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South, usually had small propor- 
tions of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries on the assist- 
ance rolls, not only because they 
have relatively small proportions of 
insurance beneficiaries in their total 
aged population but also because 
their eligibility conditions make it 
more difficult for persons with in- 
surance benefits to get assistance. 

Children receiving both old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and 
assistance payments—The number 
of families receiving one or more 


Table 2.—Percent of OAA recipients 
with OASI benefits and cent o 


OAA ts received by O ST 
Senaiinierion February 1952 

































Persons receiving | | 

OASi and OAA | Percent 

States ranked by as percent of— of OAA 
number of aged —— |payments 
OASI beneficiaries | | rece ived 
per 1, 000 aged Aged oaa.|>Y OASI 

population } OASI recip. | Denefi- 

benefi- | me | ciaries 

ciaries | 

Total, 51 States___ 12.0 15.3 | 12.5 
Rhode Island_.._.....- 8.1} 25. 0 16.6 
Connecticut.........- 8.2 30.0 | 20.1 
Massachusetts... ...-. 17.2 29.3 | 17.8 
New eey liaiatindcina 3.0 | 19.8 | 12.9 
7.0} 20.0) 11.7 
4.1 | 12.2 8.7 
11.1 24.3 | 18.4 
3.6 14.4 8.5 
11.8 | 23.7 15.9 
5.6 | 20.7 | 13.6 
24.4 25.3 15.1 
27.4 | 24.5 | 21.2 
27.0 29.0 | 22.7 
1.9 9.6 | 6.0 
14.0 16.1 11.9 
13.4 | 21.0 | 16.3 
88; 16.2] 11.2 
2.7 4.2 2.0 

8.4 16.2 | 11.1 
26.7 31.8 | 29.6 

2.8 | 11.3 | 7.1 
7.0} 15.8 | 11.6 
12.8 19.0 | 14.3 
1.4) 18.1 | 13.2 

BEG. cb Jdnwocccne 20.6/ 17.8] 15.1 
SS caccccnnd 12.0 13.3 | 9.8 
0 ON ee 26.6 | 15.1 | i0.1 
Wyoming. ..........-. 19.7 | 19.4 14.7 
Gin ae didibnnninddl 16.5 17.3 12.3 
ES ile 16.5 16.5 11.2 
Missouri............. 23.1 | 15. 4 | 12.3 
Minnesota 13.5 14.3 9.8 
District of Columbia__| 3.9 17.2 11.6 
i cbamacaimnda 2.2 5.2 4.6 
Alabama. ...........- 8.0 4.1 | 3.3 
iciitedmenint 10.3 7.1 3.9 
ED mwesceced 49.2 14.2 | 11.1 
North Carolina_...... 6.6 | 5.6 | 4.3 
A ee 14.9 | 14.7 | 9.1 
Tennessee_..........-. 8.3 5.8 4.0 
a ee! ae | 43] 129 9.2 
Georgia... - ---| 15.9 | 6.5 | 4.5 
8 tenements 21.1 8.6 6.4 
South Carolina. ...... 8.5 4.0 2.9 
New Merxico.........-. 12.7 | 6.5 4.1 
} ~ ag TT. 31.0 10.2 7.5 
I. | a titbenses 9.4 3.9 2.6 
Nebraska............. 13.4 12.4 9.9 
South Dakota__..___- 16.0 9.0 7.2 
Mississippi. _........- 6.1 1.9 1.2 
North Dakota... .._- 14.9 8.3 6.0 


| 
| 
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benefits under old-age and survi- 
vors insurance and payments under 
the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram increased between June 1948 
and September 1950 and then de- 
clined. The reduction after the ef- 
fective date for the 1950 amend- 
ments was relatively greater for 
families with children than for aged 
persons, and it persisted longer. The 
number of families (30,000) reported 
as receiving both insurance benefits 
and aid to dependent children was 
actually smaller in February 1952 
than in either September 1950 or 
August 1951. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of all beneficiary families with 
children that also receive aid to de- 
pendent children was slightly smaller 
in February 1952 than in any of the 
other months for which reports are 
available. Increases in benefits pro- 
vided by the 1950 amendments were 
larger for survivor families with 
children than for aged befieficiaries, 
and the number of cases closed be- 
cause of the increases was relatively 
larger in aid to dependent children 
than in old-age assistance. 

In aid to dependent children, as 
in old-age assistance, cases receiving 
both types of payment have repre- 
sented a slightly increasing propor- 
tion of all cases—rising to 5.2 per- 
cent in February 1952 from 4.8 per- 
cent in June 1948. 

If insurance coverage were uni- 
versal, most of the recipients of old- 
age assistance might be beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance. 
A large segment of the caseload in 
aid to dependent children cannot in- 
clude old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries because the adults 
who would normally be the family 
wage earners are neither retired nor 
dead. The proportion of all aid to de- 
pendent children families with both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
payments will always tend to be 
smaller than the proportion of the 
old-age assistance recipients with 
both benefits and assistance pay- 
ments. 

The causes that underlie State 
variations in the proportion of old- 
age assistance recipients getting old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
(extent of insurance coverage and 
differences in assistance policy) 


operate also in aid to dependent 


children (table 3). Their effect is 
partly concealed, however, by varia- 
tions among the States in the pro- 
portions of assistance families with 
living fathers absent from the home 
or incapacitated but not old enough 
to retire. 

Cost of supplementary assistance 
to insurance beneficiaries.—Assist- 


Table 3.—Percent of ADC families 
with OASI benefits and percent of 
ADC payments received by bene- 
ficiary families with children, Feb- 
ruary 1952 


ees 


| | 
| Number receiv- 








ing bothtypes | Percent 
of paymentsas | of ADC 
States ranked by percent of— payments 
number of chil __.___.-| received 
OASI beneficiaries | by OASI 
per 1,000 population | OAST | | benefi- 
under age 18 child | ADC | ciary 
| henefi- | families! families 
luries ' 

Total, 50 States__. 9.7 5. 2 4.2 
West Virginia....... 7.3 2 1.3 
New Hampshire... 11.3 11.{ 6.8 
5 Bey 21.3 12.8 11.0 
Pennsylvania_......--| 5.3 3. 2.4 
Ohio. ..- ae 8.5 10.8 9.9 
Massachusetts. biiscmnmneribai 14.2 11.7 7.2 
Re inet Ae | 17.3 6.2 6.4 
Nontuahny. si ost oe 16.8 5.6 4.2 
Rhode Island_- 11.0 b 38 
ib hiidcdabtecsack | 9.7 9.1 6.7 
Indiana 10.8 10.9 10.9 
Arizona... ndabaininaia 11.2 ». 6 4.5 
Alabama. 8.5 4 ¢ 28 
Michigan_ 13.9 8.4 4.8 

irginia 5.4 4.1 3.2 
New Jersey... 5.7 | 9.6 7.2 
Oi etatenitacal 7.3 4.8 3.2 
District of Columbia. 9.1 3.8 3.3 
California. ...........| 10.8 | 4.5 | 3.5 
Connecticut.......... 12.3 10.4 5.7 
ae eee | 160}; 12.7 12.9 

bop Cerolina SAB wens | 6.5 4.1 4.7 

NR i pe cdbnnn 5.3 4.0 3.5 
Georgia__......- 13.8 5.3 4.9 
Maryland.-..........-. 4.7 3.5 2.4 
Washington.......... 10. : 7.3 5.8 
th RT TC 8.6 2.8 1.8 
North Carolina__._... 9.9 5.0 4.0 
> £—eaenatees 12.8 4.3 | 4.6 
gg | RAs 7.8 | 4] 2.5 
Colorado..........- 6.3 | 2.6 2.0 
wae 9.3 5.5 3.9 
Alaska...... 23.1 7.7 8.9 

| 5.7 4.9 4.5 

15.0 4.6 4.6 

14.7 3.5 2.8 

13.2 | 3.3 2.6 

12.4 10.0 6.7 

9.4 2.5 1.9 

12.2 6.5 4.5 

Montana............. 10.7 | 5.1 3.5 
Diad¢cboscooscoes 8.1 5.1 4.1 
Arkansas_...........- 5.1 1.1 a 
I sii ncicnde 14.2 8.5 | 6.6 
0 EE 8.8 6.3 | 5.0 
Iowa. ewes 15.0 10.2 7.3 
Mississip pi.- Sie: oe 6.7 2.3 | 2.4 
OS SE 8.8 5.8 4.9 
South Dakota........ 17.3 4.8 4.9 
North Dakota.......- 14.5 5.7 4.6 








1 Data given in terms of children because OASI 
data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. Percents shown for total and for some States 
overstated because ATC children not getting OASI 
benefits were included in report if benefits were re 
ceived by the family. 
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Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers! and work- 
ers and estimated amount of wages in covered employment, by specified 


period, 1940-51 


ance payments to insurance bene- 
ficiaries are, of course, smaller on 


the average than payments to other [Corrected to June 1, 1952] 






























































recipients. For this reason, supple- 
mentary assistance payments to in- Workers P All work- Total payrolls 
surance beneficiaries made up a Bulent a, | ee” eee aan? 
smaller percent of all assistance pay- Year and quarter “an _ ~ ome 
ments than the recipients with both a» ag riod + | otal | Average ; lod oa Average 
BS n thous- in - per thous- - per 
types of payments made of all as ands) lions) worker ands) lions) worker 
sistance recipients. In February 1952 
the cost to assistance agencies of  1940_.................-.--. 2, 500 35,393 | $32,974 $932 35,393 | $35,668 $1,008 
payments to aged beneficiaries of pug] Fen | | foiaes | Saion | © a2 | farses | aera | 1388 
old-age and survivors insurance oe wanecneen ence neon eeeeee ae Ge . as ge! aa os . 
amounted to approximately $15 mil- = 1945.--2-- 22-22-2222 2,614 46, 392 62,945 1,357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
A 78S; SM ee RE | 3,017 | 48,845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,6 
lion—about 12.5 percent of the total | | ce 3,246 | 48,008 | 78,372 1,602 | 48,908 | 92,449 1, $00 
’ - rg on Rea iterate 3,208 49, 018 1 1,716 49,018 , 255 2, 
money payments of old-age assist- 949 ¢-7--77777777-7777777 3/316 |  47,000| 81,808 1741 | 47,000 | 99,989 2/127 
ance. Payments under aid to de- 19504.........-....-...-.- 8,340 | 48, 400 87, 524 | 1,808 48,400} 109,791 2, 268 
pendent children to cases including 1943 | 
one or more insurance beneficiaries jy yuary-March........... 1,971 | 36,537} 15,462 423| 36,537] 15,760 431 
amounted to $2 million or 4.2 percent Agri June, TEBE: 2.008 | a, ee “ oe as = 
: ras uly-September__......... . 37 , 682 ’ , 057 7, 
of the total amount paid to families  October-December......-- 2,001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
; - ¢ | 
wr = oe. 1944 
though supplementation of old- 
pe ee eer January-March..........- 2,010} 36,326 | 17,362 478 | 36,3268 | 17,696 487 
age and survivors insurance benefits April June SR a 2,048 | 36, 893 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
j uly-September......----- 2/038 37.301 16, 24% 435 37,752 18, 359 486 
accounts ned part of the cost of as- Oetober-December....... 2039 |  35,629| 13,537 380 |  37,789| 19,109 506 
istance, the net effect of i - 
- program f cours ap ntlg pens 
, O Oo e, as een a | 
reduction in this cost. Beneficiary- mijanen 2727] | Seis | ree iso} asouo| 18,558 B16 
recipients are persons who would {iets} 2lme| Sam | iew| S| iam) iam| a 
: ° - =a P Fn. oes ’ Ov, ’ ‘ ’ 
have been getting assistance even if 
the insurance program had not been —_ 
in operation; the cost of their as- {snusry March.........-. eS | aetae | sae m4 
sistance is, moreover, less than it July-September.....-.-..- 2. 47 39; 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
would have been if they had not October-December... ...- 2, 513 37,945 16, 694 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
received benefits under old-age and — 
survivors insurance. F urthermore, January-March........... 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 537 38, 765 21,497 555 
with h Aprii-June................ 2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
out the insurance program, a  July-September........... 2'617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41,1 23,035 560 
considerable proportion of the other October-December........ 2,609 37, 448 17,357 463 40,748 25, 672 630 
persons now receiving insurance 1948 
benefits would also be on the assist- January-March........... 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
ance rolls  atidscocnntved 2,690 40, 245 22,71 564 40, 524 24, 668 609 
; July-September..........- 2, 699 40, 585 21,150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December... .... 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 467 41,540 27, 964 673 
1949 
January-March ¢._.......- 2,639 38, 200 23, 376 612 38, 200 24, 254 635 
Emp loy ers, Workers, and ‘aov-dene 4. 2, 693 38,970 22, 571 579 39, 250 24, 570 626 
Wages, Third Quarter 1951 July-September ®......--] 2'607| 38,805 | 20,160 520} 39,820] 24,971 627 
’ October-December ¢. ..... 2, 692 35, 400 15, 701 444 39, 160 26, 194 669 
During July-September 1951 an 1950 
<r 47 million workers—not January-March ¢ a 2.671 37, 400 23, 400 628 37,400 24,316 680 
i , y a April-June ¢............... 2,766 | 39,500 4, 052 609 8 2 
Cluding the newly covered self- sit 'aentember’ 2'768 | 40.700)  22°382 550 | 41.900 | 28,165 672 
employed—received taxable wages October-December ¢.--- 2,740 37, 300 17, 600 47 41, 600 31, 100 748 
in employment covered under the 19515 
old- riv i “ 
+ age and orate. — pro January-March ¢_......... 3,520 46,000 30, 200 657 46, 000 31,100 676 
visions of the Social Security Act. The April-June ¢__.......-...-- 3, 600 7,000 30, 600 651 47,300 33,398 — 
. 7—§ ) ied 7 « 3, 
humber was approximately the same TRY -CORNEE 4. «wees “ae . oe — wore : 








as that in April-June 1951 but was 
1.5 percent higher than that in 
July-September 1950. The increase 
from the previous year resulted 
Partly from the extension of cover- 
age under the 1950 amendments, ef- 
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1 Number corresponds ‘o number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; and quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 in 
the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 


1A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were 
presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 

4 Preliminary. 

§ Includes data for new coverage under the 1950 
amendments, except for newly covered self-employed 
persons and their earnings. 
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fective January 1, 1951, and partly 
from the greater economic activity 
during the period. 

The total number of workers in 
covered employment, excluding the 
self-employed, is estimated at 48 
million, an increase of 1.5 percent 
and 14.6 percent, respectively, from 
the totals in the second quarter of 
1951 and the third quarter of 1950. 

An estimated 5 million self-em- 
ployed persons had taxable earnings 
under the program in July-Septem- 
ber 1951. 

The usual seasonal decline is re- 
flected in the estimate of total and 
average taxable wages. Total taxable 
wages amounted to $27.5 billion, and 
the average amount per worker was 
$585. Both figures were 10.1 percent 
less than those in the preceding 
quarter but were 22.9 percent and 
6.4 percent higher than the amounts 
in the corresponding quarter of 1950. 
Wages in covered employment to- 
taled an estimated $33.0 billion, or 
an average of $688 per worker. 
These amounts represent increases 
of 2.5 percent and 1.0 percent, re- 
spectively, from April-June 1951, 
and 17.2 percent and 2.4 percent from 
July-September 1950. 

The estimated number of em- 
ployers reporting payment of tax- 
able wages was a little more than 
3.5 million, which was 1.7 percent 
less than the total in the preceding 
quarter but 28 percent higher than 
that in July-September 1950. 





Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1951 


The 4.9 million employee accounts 
established in 1951 brought the cu- 
mulative number by the end of the 
year to 102.4 million (table 1). The 
1951 total exceeded that in 1950 by 
more than 2 million; it was also 
larger than the totals in any other 
year since 1943 (table 2). It is 
probable that the sizable increase 
in 1951 was entirely the result of the 
receipt of applications from persons 
newly covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

The amendments brought under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system on January 1, 1951, approxi- 


mately 10 million persons in em-— 
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ployments previously excluded from 
coverage. For the most part they 
were the nonfarm self-employed, 
workers regularly employed in do- 
mestic service and agriculture, cer- 
tain Federal employees, and em- 
ployees of some nonprofit organiza- 
tions and State and local gcvern- 
ments. Most of these individuals, 
however, apparently had obtained 
social security account numbers be- 
fore the adoption of the amend- 
ments—usually because they had 
worked in covered employment at 
one time or another since the begin- 
ning of 1937, when the program be- 
gan operating. Comparison of ac- 
count-number data for 1951 with 
those for previous years indicates 
that in this year a little more than 2 
million new accounts were estab- 
lished for persons with jobs covered 
for the first time by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Not all workers in newly covered 
employments who did not have ac- 
count numbers applied for them in 
1951. Between 150,000 and 200,000 
new account numbers were issued 
toward the end of 1950, right after 
Congress had adopted the amend- 
ments in August of that year. A large 
number of self-employed persons, 
moreover, postponed their applica- 
tions until after 1951 because they 
were not required to report their 
net income for social security pur- 
poses until they filed their income- 
tax returns in March 1952. Those 
affected by the voluntary coverage 
provisions of the amendments prob- 
ably will wait until the decision is 
made to bring them into coverage 


before they apply for account num. 
bers. Most of the accounts establisheg 
in 1951 for the newly covered group, 
apparently resulted from applica. 
tions received from persons in dp. 
mestic service, in agricultural labor, 
in Federal, State, and local goverp. 
ment employment, and in work fo 
nonprofit organizations with larg 
numbers of employees. 

More accounts were established jp 
1951 than in 1950 for both men ang 
women, but the increase was some. 
what more marked for men. The 24 
million accounts issued to men rep. 
resented a rise of 72 percent from 
1950, compared with a correspond- 
ing increase of 69 percent for women, 
Although the rise was sharper for 
men for the year as a whole, this 
situation did not prevail for every 
quarter of 1951. The relative increase 
in the number of accounts established 
in January-March 1951 over the cor- 
responding quarter a year earlier was 
substantially larger for women ap- 
plicants. In this quarter of 1951, 
which showed the first really sub- 
stantial impact of registrations re 
sulting from the 1950 amendments, 
a relatively large number of applica- 
tions were received from persons 
employed in domestic service and 
nonprofit organizations, where 
women form a majority of all work- 
ers. In each of the remaining 3 quar- 
ters of 1951, on the other hand, the 
relative gains registered by me 
over the corresponding quarters of 
1950 exceeded those for women ap- 
plicants. During the spring and sum- 
mer quarters particularly, it is prob- 
able that a large number of the 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number as of the end of each period,_by sex and by year, 1940-51 
































{In thousands] 
Total Male | Female 
Period Total Cumulative Total Cumulative Total | Cumulative 
pom | total as of durin, total as of during | total as of 
peri end of period peri end of period perio | end of 

a 5,227 54, 225 3,080 37,342 2,147 | 16,88 
|, ewe 6, 678 60, 903 3,702 41,044 2,976 | 19,88 
es 7,638 68, 541 3, 548 44, 592 4,090 2,08 
SNE 7,426 75,967 2,904 47, 496 4, 522 28,47 
_,, eee 4, 537 80, 504 1,828 49,324 2,709 | 31,19 
1945........... 3,321 83, 825 1, 504 50,828 | 1,817 | 32,07 
1946_.......... 3,022 86, 847 1,432 52, 260 1, 590 | 34, 87 
ree 2,728 89, 575 1,299 53, 559 1, 429 | 36, 016 
GOON sss cccenniil 2,720 92,295 1,305 54, 864 1,415 | 37,431 
i ocddhieend 2) 340 94" 635 1113 55,97 | 1, 226 | 38, 657 
I disncidighetiss 2,891 97, 526 1,405 57, 382 1,485 | 40,18 
Ph ibiiniile 4,927 102, 453 2,420 59, 802 | 2, 507 | 42, 649 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 940-51 
Total Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over ! 
Year naneae 
Total | Male | Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
iacaeccenccoccesss« | 5, 226, 688 | 3, 080, 032 2, 146, 656 630, 337 413, 984 216, 353 | 2,137,542 | 1, 264,299 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,273,413 
1941_.....---------------| 6, 677, 584 | 3, 701, 467 | 2, 976, 117 786, 668 508, 979 277,689 | 3,174,241 | 1,885,858 | 1, 288,383 | 3, 503,343 | 1,815, 609 1, 687, 734 
7, 637,416 | 3, 547,376 | 4,090, 040 905, 238 457, 145 448, 093 | 3, 720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1, 707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382,702 
SE sascccoccsccceces | 7,415, 204 | 2,901,273 | 4,514,021 | 1, 058, 178 355, 702, 837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2, 700, 788 
Eitan cconnecccsssece= 4, 528, 578 | 1,826, 179 | 2, 702, 399 738, 739 253, 197 485, 542 | 2,444,995 | 1,213,002 | 1, 231,993 | 2,083, 583 613, 177 1, 470, 406 
i icemmesasecese ..| 3, 321, 384 | 1, 505, 839 | 1,815, 545 504, 321 195, 313 ‘ 1, 851, 854 922, 562 929, 292 | 1, 469, 530 583, 277 886, 253 
2 aaa 3, 022, 057 | 1,431, 760 | 1, 590, 207 388, 489 185, 709 202, 780 | 1, 600, 260 746, 796 853, 464 | 1,421, 797 684, 964 736, 833 
Dingisesudesececceens 2, 727, 810 | 1, 209,092 | 1,428, 718 314, 788 154, 975 159, 813 | 1, 620, 237 801, 092 819, 145 | 1, 107,573 498, 000 609, 573 
| 2, 719, 642 | 1,304,625 | 1,415,017 7 150, 628 159, 182 | 1,770,613 912, 189 858, 424 949, 029 392, 436 556, 583 
iiecacsscasesscenes 2, 339, 502 | 1,113, 006 | 1, 226, 496 259, 620 125, 342 134, 278 | 1, 518, 152 773, 289 744, 863 821, 350 339, 717 481, 633 
Oe sactcemamnserenee dinate 2, 890, 570 | 1, 405, 349 | 1, 485, 221 319, 272 157, 739 161, 533 | 1,885,658 | 1,001, 757 883,901 | 1,004, 912 403, 592 601, 320 
iiiecsececcse 4,927,120 | 2,420,488 | 2, 506,632 708, 533 282, 037 426,496 | 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1, 163,193 390, 006 | 1,046, 567 1, 343, 439 
1 Includes a small number of applicants whose ages were not reported. 
Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1951 and 1950 
— 7 aa 
0 e e 
Total Mal Femal 
Age group 
| 1951 1950 oe 1951 1950 renee 1951 1950 Percontngp 
EE 4, 923, 429 2, 890, 211 +70.3 2, 418, 052 1, 405, 063 +72.1 2, 505, 377 1, 485, 148 +68.7 
i tiepsdsatctidansicdionl 2, 537, 114 1, 885, 658 +34. 5 1, 373, 921 1, 001, 757 +37.2 1, 163, 193 883, 901 +31.6 
Ee era pet oe 2, 001, 182 923, 607 +116.7 846, 462 358, 674 +136. 0 1, 154, 720 564, 933 + 104.4 
617, 150 359, 638 +71.6 2095, 322 172, 961 +70.7 321, 828 186, 677 +72.4 
454, 539 | 218, 664 +107.9 181, 703 66, 432 +173.5 272, 836 152, 232 +79.2 
503,726 | 208, 022 + 142.2 189, 116 65, 118 +190. 4 314, 610 142, 904 +120.2 
425, 767 | 137, 283 +210. 1 180, 321 54, 163 +232.9 245, 446 83, 120 +195. 3 
385, 133 | 80, 946 +375.8 197, 669 44, 632 +342.9 187, 464 36, 314 +416. 2 
175, 248 | 42, 356 +313.8 84, 289 20, 834 +304. 6 90, 959 21, 522 +322.6 
65-00........ paabiineaimaain 121, 180 | 23, 237 +421.5 . 13, 367 +366. 6 58, 814 9, 870 + 495.9 
i ccegsonvcdus andi 88, 705 5, 353 +477.8 51,014 10, 431 +389. 1 37, 691 + 665.8 
1 Excludes 3,691 applicants in 1951 (2,436 men and 1,255 women) and 359 applicants in 1950 (286 men and 73 women) whose ages were not reported. 


accounts established were for men 
regularly employed in agriculture 
who met the coverage requirements 1 
of the act for the first time during 
this period. 

Because many newly covered ap- 
plicants were in the older age groups 
when the 1950 amendments were en- 
acted, the median age of account- 
number applicants rose to 20 years 
in 1951, as compared with a median 
age of 18 in 1950 when most of the 
applicants consisted of young per- 
sons normally entering the labor 


20. Although the number of account 
numbers issued to persons under age 
20 was 35 percent larger in 1951 
than in 1950, this age group formed 
only 51 percent of all applicants in 
that year, compared with 65 percent 
in 1950 (tables 3 and 5). The total 
of 2.4 million applications received 
from persons over age 20, on the 
other hand, was more than double 
the number in the preceding year. 


By far the largest relative increase 
in the number of accounts estab- 
lished occurred for the group aged 
60 and over. The 385,000 applica- 
tions received from persons in this 
age group represented almost a 
four-fold increase over the number 
in 1950; they formed 7.8 percent of 
all applications, the highest propor- 
tion on record. Contributing materi- 
ally to the increase were elderly 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and 
age group, 1951 
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market. The absolute number of ac- 
counts established in 1951 increased 44, 7 _— — 
for is grou 
all age groups, but the rise was P | otal | White: | Negro | ‘Total | White: | Negro | ‘Total | White? | Negro 
relatively marked for those past age 
7 | 708, ’ , 138, 451 2, 2, 506,632 | 2,080, 136 . 
i mmsatite Gor euveragh 0 fen weiter Total.| 4,927,120 | 4,218, 587 | 708,533 | 2,420,488 | 2,138,451 | 282,037 | 2, 606 2,080 426, 496 
must have been employed continuously Under 15.! 232,900 ‘ pany ao. : ies. ons Wc 2 . nme enue ne 
15-19 stein 2,304, 214 , , , , ' , ’ , ’ ’ ’ 7 
ages for a full calendar quarter. 9)'5~-~- 1'071,689 | 861,013 | 210676 | °477,025 | '414,355 | 62,670| ‘504,664 | 446,658 | 148,006 
he has met this requirement, the 4 59 ""” 920,493 | 764,455 | 165,038 | 369,437] 333,362 | 36,075| 560,056 431,003 | 128,963 
Worker is covered by the system for the 60-64...... 175, 248 154,209 | 20,949 84, 289 78,177 6,112 90, 959 76,122 | 14,837 
first time in the quarter following the oon 121, 180 106, 853 14,327 62, 366 57,248 5,118 58,814 \ 9,209 
70 an 
Qualifying quarter provided that he con- over....| 88,705 80,903 | 7,802 51,014 47,113 | 3,901 37,691 33,790 | 3,901 
tinues to work for the same employer at Unknown 3,691 2,785 906 2, 436 1,969 467 1,255 816 439 
least 60 days on a full-time basis and earns 
cash wages of $50 or more. 1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of 




















for account numbers, by 
age, 1951 and 1950 
Total Male Female 
sage 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 
Total__.|100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Under 20.} 51.5 | 65.2 | 56.8 | 71.3 | 46.4 | 50.5 
20-50..... 40.6 | 32.0 | 35.0 | 25.5 | 46.1] 38.0 
20-20.......- 12.5 | 12.4 | 12.2/ 123/128] 126 
30-39... 92/ 7.6) 7.5| 47/109] 103 
40-40....... 10.2} 7.2] 7.8| 46/126] 96 
50-59... .... 86) 47) 7.5) 39/ 98] 56 
60 and 
over....| 7.8| 28] 82/ 32] 7.5] 24 
te cake 3.6] 1.5) 35] 1.5] 36] 14 
65-60_...... 2.5] .8| 26] 1.0) 23 7 
70 and over.| 1.8 6} 2.1] 7 1.5 3 
' 

















women, who accounted for 49 per- 
cent of all applicants in this age 
group in 1951 as against 41 percent 
during the period 1947-50. 

The extension of coverage to do- 
mestic employment under the 1950 
amendments resulted in an unusually 
large increase in the number of ac- 
counts established for Negroes, par- 
ticularly Negro women. The num- 
ber of applications received from 
Negroes, which did not exceed 161,- 
000 in any of the years 1947-50, rose 
to 709,000 in 1951 (tables 2 and 4). 
Negroes represented 14 percent of 
all applicants, a percentage that was 
larger than for any other year since 
1945. Accounts established for Negro 
women comprised 60 percent of all 
accounts issued to Negroes in 1951, 
compared with 51 percent in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 30, 1952] 
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— Unemployment insurance 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs P on mee 
= 
| Monthly retirement and Temporary 
" disability benefits ! Survivor benefits et 
——— nefits 
— Rail- 
Yearand | l Service- | road 
month Total | Monthly Lump-sum 7 Rail- men’s |Unem- 
Civil + road State Read- | ploy- 
Social Rail Sere. | Welt peels | Unem- laws 1 just- ment 
Sec : road “fee | ans Ad- | og... | Rail- | Civil | , aa | State | ploy- ment Insur- 
> Retire- | q ade” FOO toe Serv- | Veter- | Social | stooge Act 2 | ance 
rit aes om- minis- Secn- road ion | ans Ad-| Secu- |. laws ment Act 
Act "ha mis tration? | ‘Fity |Retire-| com-| minis- | ‘rity | Other ® | Insur- | . 
ae sion 2 | , mer uae | SS | an 
ana: Act # a mis- | tration *| Act act i 
| * | sion ? iz 
| | | | 
C—ClFV—— 2 : TO EERIE SEES Se! | EE ee J 
Number of beneficiaries 
of ; ae i fl Bee. i | Li yer | | » 
_ 195i 164.5 4] 145.9} 29.1) 1,000.6] 39.3) 12.0) 30.5) 244 773. 5| 1.6) 19.4 
ay ------- 165. 4 4} 146.8) 29.9) 1,012.3 33. 0) 11.2 22.3 §21.4 1.2} 15.8 
~ —?re 166. 2 4] 147.5] 30.8) 1,013 30. 1 10.3 ( 23.9 747.8 1.2) 19.5 
—— 167. 4] 148.1) 31.6 1,016.1) 36.7) 11.2 30.7 801.0 1.1) 24.6 
a -- 2 68. 4 &| 148 32.3] 1,016.2 32.8 9.4) 26.8 28. ¢ 757.8 .8| 20.7 
a - sss 63.9) 169 2 9} 150.6} 33.2) 1,018.6) 37.0) 11.9) 27.6) 32.9) 712.8 6] 21.2 
a — cot 1.7] 170.2 151.0} 33.9! 1,019.4 30.5] 9.1] 26. 31.5 749.3 -7| 30.6 
ha 2 267.11  171.¢ $5.1) 149.7] 34.5) 1,020.3] 27.8] 7.6] 27.21 28§ 797.3 .7| 31.6 
December... 
| ' 
aie = : 284 171.7 2, 392. 6) 1, 402 149.7; 35.4) 1,028.7 39.3 10.5) 27.6 38.3) 1,185.2) -9| 48.3 
ee |....... 8.1) 172 2, 393.8! 1,419.6! 150.5) 36.2) 1,031.3} 38.8 9.7} 28.7) 28.6) 1,146.4 8] 48.3 
March. a — : ) 4] 173.3} 2,398:1) 1,435.2} 151.4] 37.2) 1,029.6 40. 11.1} 33.1) 28.3) 1,112.8 .6| 41.0 
— ; 3, 004. 4 173.9) 2,403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2) 1,036.4 40.2 13.0} 1831.3 27.4 992. 6 -4) 35.6 
— = 1.8 174.8 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2 39.1) 1,040.4 37.7 12.8 29. $| 23.8 918. 3) -3} 25.6 
Amount of benefits™ 
1060.......- $1, 18 9 6) $62, 019 105, 696) $11, 736) $12, 267|_--- | res $15, 961 
as ] 4 64, 933 111,799) 13,328) 13,943 ie A ene al 14, 537 
1942. 1,1 § 8 68, 11 111,193) 15,038) 14,342). ~ etet Segre 6, 268 
1943. 7) 06) 116,133) 17,830 7, 255 Bey ei pateienetiie 17 
1M4......- 1 3 144, 302; 22,146) 19, 238 2, 38! $4, 215 582 
1M5.... », ‘ ] : 254, 238; 26,135) 23,431) 4,669/........ 445, 866 126,630) 2,359 
a e 14 Z ‘0, 15 1, 268, § J 333, 640) 27,267; 30,610) 4, 761/........ | 1,094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
1947. 4, 700, 8 2 < 1, 676, i 382,515) 209,517) 33,115) 26,024) $11, 368 776, 165| 970,542) 39, 401 
18... . { { 2 42 1, 711, 18: 736 413,912) 32,315! 32,140) 35,572; 30,843) 793,265) 510,167) 28, 599 
19... : 694, 0S { 89; 1, 692, 36 477, 406| 33, 158| 31,771] 59,066] 30, 103| 1,737,279| 430, 194/103, 596 
Sa 357, 4 ‘ 254, 240 1, 732, 208! 299, 672) 43,884) 8,409) 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 70,880) 28,099) 1,373, 426) 34, 653) 59, 804 
ionwens t 22) 1, 361, 04 268, 733 1, 647, 938! 523,485) 49,527) 14,014; 519,398) 57, 337| 33, 356; (4) 26, 297 ae, oF 2, 234) 20, 217 
| | j | 
1951 , | | | 
lll 451, 24 2, 2 124' 16, 224 138, 356' 39,614) 3,749) 1,133 42, 552 5, 385 | 3,053) 3, 097 2, 252 70, 799) 156) 1,181 
a 448, | ‘ 21,462) 16,206) 136,336) 40,164) 3,775) 1,151) 43,179) 4,501) 2,984) 2,880) 1,999 68, 780) 106; 992 
July....... 447 14 2 2| 16,411 136,877} 40,580) 3,796) 1,193) 43,325; 4,121] 2,688} 2,861! 2,023 65, 917) 114 966 
August... inal 4¢ 107, 018 SS) 16, 656 136,230} 41,101) 3,816) 1,217 43, 608 5, 018! 3, 030 ¢ SOS 75, 131) 7; 1,544 
September... . | 146, 74 108, 24¢ és 16, 622 135,173} 41,669) 3,842) 1,248 43, 075 4,468) 2,514 2, 049 68; 1,133 
October....._.. | 481.013) 109, 493 660| 16,880) 137,523} 42,332) 3,886) 1,288) 44,940| 5,041) 3, 146] 67, 449) 55) 1,376 
November....__| $4, 12 110, 473 4,441) 16,877 136,500; 42,741; 5,158) 1,372 43, 930 4,164) 2,428 68, 607) 52) 1,774 
December.......| 468, 247 111, 64¢ 24,774| 16,955 136,062} 43,145) 5,123 | 1,318 45, 617) 3, 810) 1, 870) a 7 1, 934 
| 
1952 | | | 
January... | §22, 902 113, 04¢ 662 137, 537} 43,674) 5,296) 1,384 45, 266 5,431} 2,681] 2,885 3,387; 116, 469) $4) 2, 976 
February 511, 274 114, 004 6, 683 136, 561} 44,168) 5,404) 1,414) 44,573! 5,305) 2,700) 2,792) 2,447) 105,023} 66| 2,847 
lll 512, &3¢ 114, 703 7, 40 137, 533) 44,628) 5,524) 1,461) 5,519) 5,456) 3, 132) 3, 283) 2, 602) 101, 564) 56| 2, 589 
507, 56é 115, 262 , 87 138,037; 45,184) 5,571) 1,501) 45,281) 5,431) 3,576) 3,296) 2, 432) 94, 385 45; 2,157 
a | 500, 368 115, 58 28, 102 138, 250; 45,647| 5,669; 1,525 5,708; 5,122| 3,118! "33, 160 2, 204! 86, 958 33| 1,628 





!1Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse's annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

‘Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to per- 
sons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
Jane 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under survivor provi- 
sions shown as survivor benefits. 

'Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 
ane widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 


‘Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
t annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 

Widow’s, widow’s current, parent's, and child's benefits 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

™Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
"Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

‘First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
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New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
a private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals. 

” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans and to self-employed 
veterans. Number represents average weekly number of continued claims for the 
unemployed and of claims paid during the month for the self-employed. 

13 Estimated. 

4 Payments; amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-payment status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for 
civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations be- 
ginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission 
data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Be Excludes State temporary disability benefits, calendar-year figure not avail- 
able. weiebal 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under sotaeted socket insurance and related programs, by specified period, 























[In thousands] 
—— 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Taxes on Railroad 
Federal Federal State Federal 
insurance civil-service | onl aa employment unemployment — mans 
contributions contributions employees ‘ante utions * taxes ¢ contributions # 
Fiscal 3 

1949-30. peeemntnabeiil $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 004, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
A A 3, 120, 404 #84, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 

11 months ended 
i thihabdediuianinsnecccoqsen 1, 884, 043 629, 776 425, 001 1, 088, 338 224, 583 18, 582 
lchinigunisbescceseseetséebiun 2, 839, 409 660, 915 438, 331 1, 355, 266 230, 226 18, 645 
Ssidthitcipinannduccheabsatede 3, 451, 559 686, 928 677, 017 1, 424, 914 257, 921 19, M45 

1951 
ied dhtietisatliniedninccatihihonn 534, 075 37, 610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 | rr] 
Sulibicnhtésecamentpnataaccetbococassed 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3, 311 6, 096 
[ARE ORR 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 1, 681 8 
i enienpigbasbeseucsaanaunececeoes 516, 259 29, 694 66, 273, 692 14, 641 526 
ESTES 259, 448 * 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 1, 004 4,03 
EE 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 3, 018 1, 884 
th otcissddinns>ansesmnagoscced 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 14, 124 | 1% 
iindccndibbicscecscoonescss 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 764 6, 318 
1952 

SE iincnctnasadgttndesececnswecaces 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 8 5, 085 14, 069 8 
ET A 448, 393 33, 188 92, 932 161, 653 164, 781 518 
Di hcsimennscaiendaccosebesesscns 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 7, 767 25, 350 5,70 
7 ehstdsédussceessecetne 252, 135 35, 724 13, 902 140, 916 2, 918 183 
| St AT ANTI 485, 964 31, 887 89, 798 251, 306 15, 571 | 382 




















1 Represents contributions of employees and em 
covered by —, Ly. survivors insurance; 
made in the trust 
January 1951, on an estimated 


3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


the entire fiscal year 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions ties 
collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions Se 


and interest 


ts 
from we 1951, 1st, ines depoat 
by States | voluntary coverage agreements 


plerecs: os ———— contributions collected for Geposit in State sickness insurang 
ta reported by State agencies; corrected to June 23, 1952. 
‘ ee taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Taz 


‘ S Beginning 1947, also covers one! disability insurance. 
* Represents contributions of $32.4 miili 


on from empioyees, and contributions 


for fiscal] year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
(Continued from page 12) 
doubtless found it necessary to 
choose between getting medical serv- 
ices and paying for food, rent, or 

other essentials of daily living. 
Probably, for the 20 States com- 


bined, any overstatement of medical 
costs met from public assistance 
funds was small and was more than 
offset by the value of services pro- 
vided by public health agencies and 
other public and private agencies, 
hospitals, and clinics without charge 


to assistance funds. In some in- 
stances, moreover, even though 
medical needs were not included in 
determining their payments, recipi- 
ents undoubtedly used part of the 
money they received to pay for 
medical care. 


Social Security 














| 


May 
= 

ug 
Sept 


Nov 


 , 
SS28i282 


518 
749 
183 





Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 

















[In thousands] 
eeSEE_ 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
riod Net total of Cash with Credit of 
tg Appropriations, Interest Benefit Administrative | U. 8. Govern-| disbursing | fund account Lab ya a 
transfers, and received payments expenses ment securities} officer at at end of ber 
deposits ' acquired? | end of period period period 
tive, January 1937-) 
Oita 182 _rewseci ys ea $21, 719, 224 $1, 992, 325 $6, 685, 017 $537,526 | $16, 013, 984 $215, 580 $250, 441 $16, 489, 005 
=o 2, 109, 992 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
1, 887, 647 135, 176 662, 492 52, 083 1, 105, 244 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
2’ 843, 103 161, 446 1, 341, 044 63, 939 1, 410, 909 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
3455, 315 187, 654 1, 811, 373 78, 158 1; 691, 185 215, 580 259, 441 16, 489, 005 
i. SS | eee 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
Sls hntassecenniens 28, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 , 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
TE ectrnpcesooe- OY AEs i 150, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
TT tf emnubensaeatesna 180, 301 6, 305 , 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
September_..-------------- 263, 182 i0, 871 142, 442 7, 121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
aS #33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 49, 941 226, 250 22’ 493 15, 091, 401 
awambet__..-.----------- 8 | ed 178, 659 7, 204 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 306, 497 
BR RE 269, 509 i3i, 772 161, 700 6, 343 129, 467 222, 654 299, 755 15, 589, 734 
1952 

| ae 147, 892 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 204 
RR +d) poate 167, 275 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
ee 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 364 
I ecnanccncees 252° 130 14, 818 171, 408 7, 004 288, 741 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
iiecccssdnncscoal GUN OEE Noncnknnescactans 169, 355 6, 415 225, 000 215, 580 250, 441 16, 489, 005 


























B &£S8/i8 


amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 

2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

4 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov. 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 
sceordance with sec. 201(a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes small 












































Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
{In thousands] 
Net total Unez- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total of U. 8 nded 
Period | assets . Govern- chenee oti mae 
at end o ment 7 alan: ance 
- at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
| period securities Deposits ~alea3| Stendof | Deposits at end of 
| acquired ! period credited | drawals period credited | payments period 3 § 
Cumulative, January 
1996-May 1952_........ $8, 663, 502 | $8, 646, 146 $17, 446 |$16, 436,869 | $1,423,479 | $9,943, 192 | $7,917,157 $913, 493 $144, 739 $491, 909 $746, 435 
Fiscal year: in 
1949-50. eo sicnamitinenaciastl 7, 437,806 | —724, 068 23,633 | 1,098, 705 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
8, 079, 232 | 649, 933 15, 035 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
11 months ended: 
May 1950... aalantaiddiuintias | 7,476,118 —693, 041 30, 828 1, 088, 321 81, 654 1,755,500 | 6,697, 206 6, 564 10, 048 138, 680 778, 9 
AENEID: | 8, 052, 016 608, 953 28,709 | 1,344, 688 79, 386 780,890 | 7, 204,755 11, 263 8, 961 49, 288 757, 261 
May 1952..............| 8, 663, 592 581, 949 17,446 | 1,428, 541 90, 390 915, 366 | 7,917, 157 11, 908 9, 243 728 746, 
8,052,016 | 325,000 28,799} 303,384 |............ 72,125 | 7,204, 755 ee 3, 089 757, 261 
8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7,313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 
8,068,215 | —35,000 39, 018 53, 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2,215 767, 827 
8, 367,086 | 306, 000 31, 889 8 7 72,760 | 7,602, 841 RIN: 3, 898 764, 245 
8, 322,164 | 25,008 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62, 870 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 473 
i 8, 207,864 | —45,008 32, 683 42, 234 4, 454 552 7, 536, 827 1, 130 457 4, 022 761, 037 
8,509,369 | 227,000 17, 188 OY ese 64,972 | 7,752,420 BE Aitcuisasamad 4, 195 756, 949 
8, 526,425; —65,020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
| 
8,444,406 | —4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3,194 | 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
8, 544, 903 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 47 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
8, 462, 756 —90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3,910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 388 4, 527 753, 059 
8,410,710 | —41,008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 595 
8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 | 39 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 + 3, 375 435 
| 


























‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
— of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
leemed. 

‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
Sccount amounting to $107,161,000. 

‘Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
‘Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 








* Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad 
ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act Amendments of 1948, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month 
type of benefit and by month, May 1951-May 1952, and monthly benefits awarded by type of t, May 1952 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 27, 1952] 
l Ss 
Wife's or aa), Widow's or =n Rate ae 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widowers Mother’s Parent's 
Item SS ee 
ee 
Number} Amount | Number| Amount} Number! Amount} Number) Amount Number| Amoun 3! Number) Amount! Number! Amount 
| - ——d ——|—___. 
Monthly benefits in current- | | 
payment status at end | 
of month: } 
| | | 
| 
3, 968, 900/$141, 881. 2/2, 055, 581/$87,842.9| 586, 829/$13, 510.5; 776, 336/$21,059.9) 345, 112\$12, 519.9) 188,681 $6, 348 3 16, 361) 7 
4, 033, 583) 143, 708. 8/2, 000, 668 89, on. - 596, 098) 13, 674. 0| 787,311 21, 282.4) 350, 343) 12, 683.3) 192,357) 6, 452.8 16, SO€ 616.3 
4, 098, 870} 145, 720. 2}2, 129, 909) 90,390.7} 606, 188 13, 872.8) 794,875) 21,425.9| 355, 678) 12, 858.5) 194,925) 5, 537. ¢ 17, 29 634.8 
4, 178, 535) 148, 118. 8/2, 176, 036] 92, O28. ( 618, 128) 14, 108. 4| 804,807] 21; 632.4} 361,970] 13.071. 2} 197,712) 6,625.3) 17,88 056. 5 
4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93, 072. 8 625, 736! 14, 259. 9| a oo 21, 948. 3} 367,728} 13, 270.4) 190,835; 6, G88. 2 18, 392] 675.3 
4, 290, 791| 151, 825. 5]2, 231, 141| 94, 132.8} 634,319) 14, 442. 7} 830, 587 329.6] 374,460) 13, 505.0) 201,437) 6,723.7] 18,84 691.6 
4, 332, 176) 153, 214. 3/2, 2 2, 293) 94 , 977.1) 640,241) 14, 573. 3] $38, 801 22, 545. 379, 291| 13, 674.2} 202,415] 6, Y 19, 13 702.3 
4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, » 278, 470) 96. 008. * 646, 890; 14, 709. 5} 846, i 22, 738.2] 384, 265) 13,849.1} 203,782) 6,775.8 I 708.1 
| | j | | 
| | 
, OS SESS. Se 4, 433, are) 156, 720. 9/2, 306, 984 97, 231. 4| 654, 335) 14, 878.8! 855, 931 | 22, 984.6} 390,731] 14,076.5| 205,739] 6,831.9 717.7 
i t....ccoshesetetese 4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336 » 103. i 658, 921; 14, 979.6) 864, 4 23, 198.4} 397, 107| 14, 209.5} 207,167) 6,566.3 19, 757 724.6 
RE ee 4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8/2, 3 1.1) 662,799) 15, 060.8) 873,117) 23,422.11) 403,210) 14, 514.8) 208,365) 6, 8% 731.8 
ae alt ES |4, 548, 652} 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 400,752) 14, 744.8! 210,004) 6,955.5 2 739.1 
ss RISE ST 4, 574, 664, 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710} 99, : 502. 9} 667,450) 15,153. 5) 890,035) 23, 868.5) 415,790) 14,9054.3) 212,379) 7,¢ ! 20, 40 746.8 
| | ' 
Menthly benefits awarded | | 
i 5 68, 397 2, 187.1] 28, 760} 1,129.6; 10,637) 227 | 15, -_ 364. ¢ 7,871 274.4 5, 44 77 13.6 
| | | 


in May 5 BA 





1 Beneilt in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less 


than the current m nth’s benefit. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
STRYKER, PERRIN. “How to Retire 

Executives.” Fortune, New York, 

Vol. 45, June 1952, pp. 110-111 ff. 

$1.25. 

Shows how some corporations are 
meeting the problems of aging man- 
agement. 

TisBITTs, CLARK, editor. “Final Re- 
port: Second International Geron- 
tological Congress.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Baltimore, Vol. 7, 
Apr. 1952. pp. 259-290. $2. 
Summarizes the proceedings of the 

congress held in St. Louis, Mo., in 

September 1951 and highlights the 

major points made in the papers pre- 

sented and in the discussions. 


Employment 


PRENTICE-HALL, INc. Successful Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 561 pp. 
$8.85. 
Describes (1) benefit plans that 

offer security, including all types of 

group insurance and “split dollar” 
insurance; (2) plans that increase 
employee income, including profit- 
sharing and employee stock plans 

and suggestion systems; and (3) 

other benefits, such as educational 

and_ self-improvement programs. 
credit unions, home-financing plans, 
and counseling, medical, and other 
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services. Considers the implemen- 

tation of the plans and their tax and 

labor-law aspects, and gives data on 
cost and other factors. 

SmiTH, M. W. “Evidences of Poten- 
tialities of Older Workers in a 
Manufacturing Company.” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, Baltimore, Vol. 
5, Spring 1952, pp. 11-18. $2. 

THOMAS, GEOFFREY, and OSBORNE, 
BarsaraA. Older People and Their 
Employment. (Report Nos. 150/1 
and 150/2.) London: Social Sur- 
vey, Central Office of Information, 
1951. 67 pp. Processed. 

An inquiry made by the Social 
Survey for the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service to determine the 
attitude of the older worker toward 
employment and the attituie of the 
employer to the employment of 
elderly persons. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LA80R. WoMm- 
EN’S BUREAU. Women Workers and 
Their Dependents. (Bulietin No. 


239.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 117 pp. 30 
cents. 


The economic responsibilities of 
women workers. 

Wetrorp, A. T. Skill and Age: An 
Experimental Approach. New 
York: Published for the trustees 
of the Nuffield Foundation by the 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 
161 pp. $1.75. 


A study made to determine the 
changes in skill in later maturity and 
old age. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


LALLY, Dorotuy. “Gains in Inter- 
national Social Welfare.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 33, June 
1952, pp. 227-233. 50 cents. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, EILEEN L. Social 


Work in Britain: A Supplemen- 
tary Report on the Employment 
and Training of Social Workers. 


Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland: 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
1951. 256 pp. 


Considers the changes since 1945, 
when the original study was made, 
and presents information collected in 
the first half of 1950. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Beck, BERTRAM M. Simple Arith- 
metic About Complex Children: 
A Study of Temporary Shelter for 
Dependent and Neglected .Chil- 
dren in New York City. New 
York: Community Service Society 
of New York, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, 1952. 163 pp. Processed. 

“Child Welfare in Japan.” Interna- 
tional Review, Geneva, Vol. 6, 
1952, pp. 5-17. $2.50 a year. 

CoHEN, FRANK J. Children in 
Trouble: An Experiment in Insti- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
fits, by State, May 1952 

































































(Corrected to June 25, 1952) 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment = 
Region and State place- plo t 
} ments — 
. 7 Average State 
Total Women Total Women Weeks ene weekly Weeks Average 
compen- paid * number of | compen- weekly 
benefi- payment 
ciaries 
ae eee 571, 862 891, 742 387,660 | 4,708,011 | 2,241,178 | 4,040,677 | $86, 958, 341 918,336 | 3, 682, 859 $22.40 | 41,075, 536 
Region I: 
onnecticut......... 8, 778 12, 392 7, 597 66, 068 42, 666 56, 438 1, 125, 687 12, 827 51, 348 20. 80 14, 502 

Ae 3, 405 6, 311 3, 611 55, 492 31, 893 50, 884 788, 11, 565 46, 539 15. 96 12, 387 
Massachusetts__....-. 16, 923 47, 337 25, 549 322, 908 172, 318 285, 892 6, 705, 602 64, 975 266, 467 24. 34 73, 172 
New Hampshire___-- 1, 980 6, 152 3, 823 37, 914 23, 023 32, 677 629, 7,427 29, 443 20. 23 8, 816 
Rhode Island_.....-. 2,413 17, 206 9, 747 87, 351 50, 065 80, 456 1, 727, 1 18, 285 76, 768 21. 89 19, 820 
—-,-—--- 7 2, 418 592 12, 218 6, 375 10, 129 214, 313 2, 302 9, 379 21. 86 2, 835 

n LI: 

ow Jersey.........-. 12, 777 41, 283 21, 982 219, 636 126, 469 209, 768 4, 818, 973 47, 675 195, 655 23.73 50, 585 
=a 71, 164 203, 182 101, 794 870, 302 436, 021 781, 221 18, 125, 999 177, 550 705, 365 24. 39 199, 048 
Puerto Rico.......... iC 5 RE Se ee ee) « See oa 
Virgin Islands_...... | ORR Rese aR Ba R RAeets See a i egecssbians —_ 

jon ILI: 

iticcw2cess 1, 261 67. 305 4, 281 2, 368 3, 789 69, 3, 566 18. 72 972 
Penns a. ai 19, 236 113, 281 33, 788 456, 766 175, 563 372, 298 8, 711, 512 84, 613 341, 302 24. 21 106, 846 

jon 2 

St EMeccneaccs 4, 244 1, 315 430 8, 637 3, 335 8, 049 142, 896 1, 829 7, 981 17.80 1,897 
Maryland........... 7, 506 9, 259 4, 461 64, 607 34, 439 59, 504 1, 163, 326 13, 544 52,115 20. 60 14, 423 
North Carolina_.... 13, 910 27, 190 15, 844 122, 231 81, 712 135, 829 2, 149, 889 30, 870 123, 915 16. 47 30,350 

SE 8, 349 18, 738 12, 035 48, 633 30, 895 26, 698 455, 892 6, 068 25, 305 17. 46 12, 257 
Pt aa tobase 2, 271 11, 004 1, 333 70, 752 12, 745 61, 048 1, 155, 933 13, 875 52, 488 20. 02 16, 298 

on 4 
ie cccccsens 12, 507 15, 803 3, 398 70, 688 22, 204 51, 500 894, 360 11, 705 48, 417 17. 80 15, 885 
| 13, 886 10, 436 5, 344 40,714 20, 226 26, 426 448, 566 6, 006 25, 295 17.18 9, 300 
i intbecsesséecs 15, 141 9, 512 5, 190 62, 781 39, 205 50, 137 813, 247 11, 395 45, 904 16. 73 13, 809 
M 8, 609 6, 182 2, 098 39, 864 12, 982 33, 068 498, 663 7, 515 30, 188 15. 50 9, 043 
South Carolina...... 7, 509 8, 092 3, 488 48, 083 24, 607 39, 793 716, 214 9, 044 37, 648 18. 44 10, 654 
Le aa 16, 051 10, 436 3, 006 112, 541 48, 452 91, 716 1, 515, 289 20, 845 87, 108 16. 74 26, 099 

on 

a 3, 408 13, 137 4, 825 90, 661 34, 403 70, 698 1, 275, 278 16, 068 67,017 18. 22 20,785 
M St Beet 15, 249 28, 884 7, 204 145, 246 53, 770 125, 522 3, 227, 785 28, 528 120, 413 26. 27 , 34,386 
Se ae 31, 195 31, 709 12, 728 157, 979 78, 588 118, 100 2, 689, 690 26, 841 106, 083 23. 92 35, 637 

on 
i di cnapabawees 18, 506 49, 516 22, 136 322, 238 171, 316 248, 491 5, 606, 190 56, 475 202, 811 24. 72 76, 114 
as 9, 660 16, 104 5, 805 78, 681 37, 606 64, 904 1, 422, 824 14, 771 60, 015 22. 78 17, @8 
bola ee Ce 9, 074 6, 790 3, 456 42, 720 22, 483 34, 824 803, 808 7, 915 31, 421 23. 66 9, 297 

on ; 

RT 11, 507 4, 022 1, 869 64, 791 23, 577 63, 507 1, 129, 493 14, 433 58, 089 18. 38 13, 729 
Montana............ 4, 162 540 252 7, 483 3, 378 7, 206 , 611 1, 658 7, 296 17.90 1, 431 
North Dakota_...._. 2, 943 97 41 1, 998 727 2,176 47, 501 495 1, 832 22. 94 380 
note eae 2, 277 120 51 1, 634 643 1, 702 33, 006 387 1, 542 20. 07 360 
a 8, 333 2, 515 1, 359 21, 083 10, 468 18, 287 355, 178 4, 156 15, 413 20. 85 4, 485 

ESTES 10, 225 1, 962 575 13, 358 4, 100 13, 162 291, 23 2, 991 12, 115 22. 80 2, 875 

issouri__.. nieene 15, 746 12, 088 5,974 76, 714 41, 395 64, 427 1, 141, 647 14, 642 53, 100 19. 50 17, 208 

x i cel 5, 862 Us4 546 7,012 3,938 7, 261 147, 815 1, 650 6, 764 21. 08 1, 516 
ion X: 
ES 12, 506 4, 236 1, 131 34, 405 7, 845 27, 250 468, 171 6, 193 25, 208 17. 57 7, 390 
ee 8, 494 12, 688 2, 275 77, 187 18, 981 66, 828 1, 361, 089 15, 188 61, 058 21. 06 17, 382 
Oklahoma........... 15, 434 4, 826 1, 205 36, 150 11, 613 29, 599 553, 990 6, 727 27, 962 19.11 8, 052 
Ls a aie 49, 615 8, 796 2, 473 55, 398 20, 584 44, 028 729, 362 10, 006 41, 628 16. 93 13, 496 
ion 
i 7, 950 2, 046 313 8, 192 2, 427 5, 881 120, 131 1, 337 5, 318 21.13 1, 661 
New Mexico......... 5, 852 1, 320 195 8, 788 1, 733 7, 048 14€, 510 1, 602 6, 690 21.17 1, 589 
TTT 5, 495 1, 225 388 8, 839 4, 191 8, 093 187, 524 1, 839 7, 068 24. 2, 067 
Pe og | Res 1, 344 440 7 2,013 724 1, 832 38, 762 416 1, 337 24.14 405 
on : 
a 5, 195 1, 990 729 8, 490 3, 653 4, 651 92, 219 1, 057 4, 368 20. 09 1, 901 
California........... 36, 610 84, 483 40, 422 475, 202 236, 279 412, 905 9, 183, 142 93, 842 380, 619 22. 93 111,117 
EAST 1, 004 1, 266 409 10, 358 5, 660 8, 699 154, 497 1,977 6, 921 20.13 (®) 
ee: (0 ee Ma 2, 407 707 266 4, 030 1, 828 4,178 97, 685 G4 3, 842 24.12 856 
egion Il: 
A caindhatiinainanaidetedl 895 1,192 407 12, 441 3, 031 14, 463 430, 704 3, 287 14, 027 29. 98 (5 
| a 3, 838 642 238 7, 395 2, 504 7,075 157, 208 1, 608 6, 752 22. 52 1, 448 
TT 8, 092 6, 676 1, 859 36, 798 14, 572 34, 447 742, 886 7, 829 31, 583 22.41 7, 946 
Washington........ 8, 266 12, 539 2, 847 68, 360 21, 508 55, 848 1, 321, 625 12, 693 52, 421 24. 02 16, 325 
' Excludes transitional claims. ‘Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
1 Total, part-total, and partial. 5 Data not available. 


‘Not adjusted for voide: 


“wage plan. 


Bulletin, August 1952 


benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau”of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 





Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1951-May 1952! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica! care and cases receiving only such payments] 































































































| —— ee — — 
Aid to dependent | Aid to | Aid | Aid 
children the | ou ; to | tothe 
perma- d- jdepend-| Aid | Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age : Aid to nently General Total age — to ae ro 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance | *°*™ | assist- | chil- the and | assist. 
Families oy ag ance Fm blind tots ally | ance 
ami- Is- 
Total? | Children | abled 3 lies) abled? 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1951 | | 
| | | 
Sieg--------|- Sng on oar = 2,754,963 | 640,679 | 2,197,806 | 1, 637, 341 96, 990 | 97, 079 355, 000 | —0.2} —0.8 (4) +10.5|) —7% 
June.........- Pereaeae er 2, 745, 344 | 632, 691 | 2, 170, 308 | 1, 617, 096 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 |. —3} —1.2 () | +7.4 | 5.6 
ws «ae Sr aaiichinlia 2, 737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97, 256 108,907 | 324,000 |_ —3/ —2.3] +02) +4.5 3 
August__..._- as ig , 732,021 | 612,128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97,349 | 111,329 319, 000 I-- —.2/ —1.0} +.1] +22] —14 
September..../............. 722, 933 , O78 | 2,084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 97, 158 113,049 | 311,000 |. —3} —1.0 —.2 +1.5| 26 
st 6 A secenwc} den 2,711,620 | 597,249 | 2,055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97,185 | 114,923 | 311,000 |. —4]/ —-1.5) +1.7 (5) 
November...../............. 2, 705, 125 591, 992 | 2,039, 163 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 | .. —.2 —9| +2.9] +16 
December....|-------- -----| 2,701,080 | 501,844 | 2, 041, 473 | 1, 522, 930 97, 179 | 136, 419 | ‘ —1; ® (*) | +5.2] +23 
1952 | 
| | 
SS ae 2,693,957 | 593,618 | 2,047, 286 | 1, 527, 796 97,215 | 128,493 | 339,000 |____. —3i +.31 © +3.3 
February.....|............. 2, 685,066 | 594,042 | 2,050,853 | 1, 531, 121 97, 144 | teary | 336,000 |-.---___| —3) +.1| —.1] +2 bar 
eaieihathe ccinnoboed 2, 679,911 | 596, 740 | 2, 061, 603 | 1, 540, 055 97,257 | 134,957| 335,000 |_....__- | —3!] +.8) +.1] 424] oun 
Apeil ION , eS 2, 671, 598, 401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97,353 | 138,017 | 320,000 |_...___. |} —3] +.3] +.1 | +23) —45 
actssiutetinushnemwehese \ 598, 250 | 2,069,908 | 1, 547,317 97, 571 141,829 | 301,000 |.......- | —2 | (5) +.2 mi +2.8/ —58 
aoe © — me . 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 | | 
a $191, 042, 838 |$118, 930, 667 $47, 023, 317 $4, 523, 461 |$4, 309, 393 |$16, 166,000 | —0.5 | +06 1.0! +0.6)+11.5|) —&7 
June..........| 189,320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 385, 131 | 4, 537,435 | 4, 677, 074 | 15, 054, 000 —.9 | -2| —1.4 +.3 +6.3 —t.y 
Eicasecshel 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 226 | 4, 536, 052 | 4,847,904 | 14,452,000} —.6/ +.5]) —3.0; ©) +3.7| hs 
August_...... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 | 4, 558, 003 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 Mm | © | —6 +.5| +2.1 +1.3 
September_.._| 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985,000 | +.1 +.4/ +.2 +.2| +41] —44 
tober. ..... 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14,418,000 | +.7 +.8) —.3) $1.6) 424] 431 
November-_...| 189, 739,721 | 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 629, 000 (°) —3} —.2 +.5| +3.0 +L 5 
December. -.- 190, 818, 675 120, 299, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671, 872 | 5, 779, 429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6; —1] +.6 +.2| +6.4/) +39 
1952 | | | 
| 
January.....- 192, 061, 883 | 120, 070, 999 45, 118, 62 4, 808, 443 5,934, 820 | 16,120,000; +.7 | —.2 +.6| +2.9|) +2.7] +61 
February_....| 192, 332, 254 | 120, 215, 489 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 | 6,097,622 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7| +2.7| —Lé4 
March_.......| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 469, 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15,846,000 | +.1 (*) +.4 —1}) +21 —4 
~ eR 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106, 071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131, 000 —.2 —1 +.5 +.3 +2.3 —4.5 
” eS: 191, 428, 209 | 120, 391, 328 45, 504, 196 4, 868, 655 | 6,565,030 | 14,000,000, —.4 +.2 | —.5 +.4] +3.2]) —68 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 


to revision. 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 








mining the amount of assistance. 
Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 22) 


tutional Child Care. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1952. 
251 pp. $3.50. 


The director of Youth House, New 
York City’s detention home for the 
temporary care of delinquent chil- 
dren, shows how these children can 
be directed toward healthy, normal 
growth. 

ILLINOIS. GOVERNOR’s COMMITTEE 
FoR ILLINOIS ON THE MIDCENTURY 
Wuite House CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YouTH. Children 
and Youth in Illinois. Spring- 
field: The Committee, 1951. 198 
pp. 

Pictures the progress that has been 
made in Illinois during the past 10 
years in work for children and youth 
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and recommends ways of attaining 

the goal of a healthy personality for 

every child. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Re- 
vision of the Maternity Protec- 
tion Convention 1919 (No. 3). (In- 
ternational Labor Conference, 
Thirty—Fifth Session, Geneva, 1952, 
Report VII.) Geneva: The Office, 
1952. 81 pp. 

JOSSELYN, IRENE M. The Adolescent 
and His World. New York: Fam- 
ily Service Association of Amer- 
ica, 1952. 124 pp. $1.75. 
Considers the physical, psycholog- 

ical, and social changes during ado- 

lescence and shows how they are in- 
terrelated. 

KIESERITSKY, IRENE. “Psychological 
and Vocational Problems of Young 


International Child 
Welfare Review, Geneva, Vol. 6, 
1952, pp. 18-29. $2.50 a year. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOM- 
EN’s BuREAU. Bibliography on Ma- 
ternity Protection. Washington: 
The Bureau, Sept. 1951. 53 pp 
Processed. 

An annotated bibliography 


Health and Medical Care 


CoLuins, SELWYN D. “Trends in Ill- 
ness and Mortality.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 67, May 
1952, pp. 497-503. 45 cents. 

FAZEKAS, JOSEPH F. “The Total Pa- 
tient-Care Approach to Chronic 
Disease.” Public Health 
Washington, Vol. 67, May 1952, pp. 
421-425. 45 cents. 


Refugees.” 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, March 1952: 























| 
| Aid to the 
Old-age | Aidto Aid perma- General 
State ? assist- | dependent to the nently and assist- 
ance | children | blind totally ance 3 
| disabled 
a a & - —= 
Alsska....-.-- |------2-"-*- (4) $12, 500 
ER ; (4) 54, 214 
Conn. .------- $162, 639 | $71, 730 (*) (5) 
Del...-..----<-|--------- ELD | owccoceccceslecccese ogade (§) 
nimecsse~ 248 154 #125 60 
es 926, 606 | 70,317 | 53, 622 424, 273 
Ind....------- 284, 400 | 14, 576 | (4) 127, 272 
lowa..-------- |----2-0---- (4) 149, 252 
Kans_. --| 131,129 66t 16,782 46, 992 
| 140 2, 798 | 1, 523 759 
| | | 
Saas shail pitlines , oe en ee (4) 43, 516 
a 397, 189 @, GSS |..csceses 161, 159 136, 754 
Mich..--------} 61, 937 |... dies 544 9, 662 85, 471 
744, 197 47,148 | 6,172 (‘) (5) 
ees Weert 6) (ERR? LE Ee ER 131, 651 
214, 429 4 7 1, 027 (4) (5) 
2, 501 eecse- 4,7 
55, 152 16, 594 | 2,114 | (‘) (5) 
pilibeibalis Tk ye EP 04, 615 
1, 206, 623 390, 713 | 44, 908 359, 881 (5) 
as 10, 431 7.4 Boodllitdlinnens! 2, 147 113, 135 
SS = } 24, 395 1, 878 55 1, 436 18, 046 
=a | 156, 65 8, 902 ROU | nssiniesasad 393, 628 
Oreg eseccee- eeccce cence] ccccccccmseslcocceescoese 137, 120 
PE cnccens tindusutinnces boudccosssniiaadiigihars|dvaiiinieedé 52, 153 
ER Pe eS Wee ee A ae 6, 964 
SED ROSIER EREGERET Bart ca? BRE Pe Koes 56, 225 
Utah. 777 532 pg ear | 21 
= 3, 981 
Wis... 227, ¢ 7,763 7, 764 118, 612 
' For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 
letin, June 1952 
2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical] care for March 
or did not report such paymen I the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation . 
iIn all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


§ Data not available 





Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
March 19521 




















Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age = Aidto_ |permanently 

assistance ildren the blind | and totally 

(per family) disabled 

» Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 

State? dor dor dor dor 

pay- pay- pay- pay- 
cA =< “a odie. — cA —_ A «Md 

or or or or 
ance | medi-| ®@°° | medi-| 98° | medi-} 98° | medi- 

cal cal cal cal 

care care care care 

Conn $70.79; $9. 00 oe $15. - $77. 70)$10. 00} () (8) 
> 1. SS BAPSOS REE 5 ie ape Be 
98. 11 . 08) 51.18 . O7|$54. 65) $0.10 
112.73) 3,05) 54. 7. 20| 57. 26) 18.93 

71.74) 5.18) 44.60) 6.57) (3) (?) 
98.12) 6.80) 59.66) 4.46) 57.26) 6.28 
63. 18 - 13) 45.25 09} 40. 27 10 
se Bee RE ee 82. 97) 33. 28 
iOS Seatiek te Bs 53. 94 . 29) 60.82) 8.66 

105.12} 5.99) 66.39] 5.26) (8) (8) 

) ee ee 52,68) 9.68) 92.61] 8.87) 64.37) 1.34] (% (3) 

ae ee ee 55.03 GRRE SOISE Eien TE | (®) () 
ld Bho “anineie dennundnanme 51.99) 8.00) 115.14) 11.50) 55.77) 7.00|.....-}...... 
N.J aticinvihaededeniian sin hone Re 4S EM RE 
| — CAS See Sao. 64.40) 10.18) 119.22} 7.29) 71.97) 10.43] 71.14] 11.79 
my fo. deéhasandaduant ae ’ 7.7. » Gh] .-nigelnoncen 27.93 47 
| py Pee Ee teras 54.30) 2.71) 97.58) 1.12) 55.58 - 50} 62.18) 2.28 
Ohio -----------| 50.40] 1.83) 73.39 66) 50.50) 1. 44)...-.-1.-.-2 
SE a Be 55.59} .08| 109.58) .18) 60.33) .@6)....../...__- 
a ea 53.00} 4.41) 124.26) 9,65) 60.20) 5.81) 72.50} 8.58 





























1 For March data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bul- 
letin, June 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, ven- 
dor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance not 
computed here because of difference among States in par or practice regard- 
ing use of general assistance funds to pay medica! bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for March 
‘or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Less than 1 cent. 

5’ Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro- 
vided before the pooled fund was established. 





FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. Illness and Health 
Services in an Aging Population. 
(Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 170.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 68 pp. 
25 cents. 


Louis, 
1951. 
MERRILL, A. P. 


Bulletin, August 1952 


Four papers presented at a session 
on illness and disability among older 
persons at the Second International 
Gerontological Congress, held in St. 
Missouri, September 


“Special Problems of 


the Aged and the Chronically Il.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 26, June 
1952, part 1, pp. 61-63 f. 30 cents. 

ROSENFELD, E. D. “Hospital Facili- 
ties for the Aged.” The Modern 
Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 78, June 
1952, pp. 75-78. 35 cents. 


9-14, 


25 








Table 10. assistance: s and payments 
ce gn by State, iow 1952} 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 



















































such payments] 
Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of April 1952 Bing 108 
fonts Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount .—¥ Amount 
Total *__... 606, 480|$120, 301, 328 15 | —0.2 +0.2 | —3.2 +1.2 
[ ee 73,313} 1, 576, 21.51 | —1.1 —.7|—0.3 —5.7 
wenede 1, 659 94, 56.92; —.1 +.1/4+15 +3.5 
yy. Sue 13, 951 691, 004) 49.53 | +.1 +.3 | —1. —3.7 
PY eee ae 1, 355, 23.26) —.4|) +2.3 |—12.7 —6.8 
Sl tineseptie 18, 096, 66.26; @ —2) —2 —1.5 
Colo. 7_...... 51,796; 3, 655, 70.57 | —.2 —3|; —4 —8.2 
Conn........ 7,537} 1, 102, 62.88 | —1.3 “ |—11.9 —8.8 
ie a 1, 721 50, 29.35 | +1.4) —11.7/4+9.9] +121 
|. tear 2, 747 14, 52.44; —.6 +7.1 | —3.0 +6.6 
ic onspahedi 281; 2, 592, 38.53 | —.3 +.1| —8.0 —3.7 
Shedcocas 95, 211 2, 973, 31.23 i) +.1| —6.6 +21.0 
Hawali...... 2 73, 33.42; —.6 —.6 | —3.7 —3.1 
Idaho........ ¢ 470, 50.68 | —.3 —.3 }—17.2 —9.4 
hie lb 110,473} 4, 570, 41.37 | —.3 ® —4.y —11.2 
il>sbhccsntan 43, 217 1, 562, 36.14; —.7 —.3 }—12.4 —10.6 
cancel 47,944, 2,462,004) 51.35 | —.4 —.4)—2.1 +1.1 
Kans.........| 37,157) 1,961,700} 52.80; —.2 —.1 |) —3.6 +3.9 
 RESae? 36 1, 843, 110} 29.56 | —1.1 —1.1 | —7.3 +32.6 
7 MR Be 20,642} 6,036,147) 50.03 | +.1 +.5 | +2.0 +9.6 
Maine....... 14, 189 611, 904) 43.13 | —.3 —.1)|-—6.2 —5.3 
_  Soeae 11, 293 466, 404) 41.30 | —.3 +.2)—2.0 +6.6 
Mass........; 98,804) 6,853,953) 60.37 | —.2 —1.6 | —2.9 +8.3 
eee 91,604) 4,446,115) 48.54) —.3 —2 9 —1.5 
 * 54,508; 2,488,315) 45.65 | —.3 —.2)—1.1 +6.2 
p ER aiel e 57,502} 1,210, 21.02; (@ ® —2.9 +11.0 
, WRIA. <a. 131,511; 5,998,581) 45.61; —.1 +46) —2/)° +5.3 
Mont.......- 11, 136 572, 741) 51.438 | —.7 —.6| —5.4 —9.6 
Nebr........ 20, 970 801, 830) 42.53 | —1.3 —1.3 | —8.0 —14.6 
 _ SAE 2, 720 149, 951) 55.13 | +.2 +1.7)—1.1 —.9 
| SPE 6, 940 302, 239) 43.55 | +.2 —.1)—4.3 —9.6 
| Se 21, 991 1, 190,917) 54.15 | —.2 (*) —5.5 +4.8 
N. Mex.....- 10, 758 454,310! 42.23 | +.4 +.5)}+1.0 +113 
 f a 144. 136 6, 383, 569) 55.92 —.2 —.5|—1.2 +2.0 
eR = 1, 255, 142) 24.40; —.1 +.7 |}—16.2 —-8.7 
| ) eae 8, 872 449, 016) 50.61 | —.5 —.8 | —1.8 —.2 
Si eansenes 115,355; 5, 664,843) 49.11 —.6 —5|—4.2 +5.5 
. ae 95,562} 4,978,728) 52.10; —.4 +6.5 | —3.0 +4.8 
a 22, 557, 1, 297, 67.544); —.2 —4)—3.0 +3.0 
eden 72,679} 2,838, 585) 39.06 | —1.1 —1.3) —0.8 —8.0 
> Eiseadgined 34, 839 261,505; 7.51 | +7.5 +7.2 |+98.7 +95.8 
5 9, 361 452,919) 48.38 | —.8 ® —4.2 +24 
. eee 42, 475 1, 158, 847| 27.28 | —.1 @) —.9 +81 
6. Dak......- 11, 841 497,982) 42.06 | —.5 —3 | —2.5 +1.0 
Tiibeceasen 59, 738 1, 956, 125; 32.75 | —.1 +.1) —8.7 +15 
, —Snae a 218, 834 7, 319, 331; 33.45 | —.1 —.1 | —1.5 +.6 
. —iea 9,7 539, 601; 55.40 | —.1 ( —1.3 +11.2 
, oe A 280, 385; 30.04; +.1 +.7)+2.3 +12.2 
. & 5 meets eS Se Se ae ee 
| See 18, 712 431, 489; 23.06 | —.3 —.2|—4.6 —.2 
Wale... .nsse8 67, 001 4, 171, 833| 62.18 | —.6 —1.1 | —5.1 —5.3 
. > ee 26, 135 745, 785; 28.54) +.2 —.4) +.4 +8.9 
, «MeO VER 51,303; 2,515,072) 49.02 | —.4 +.1)—1.5 +12.7 
tlle 4, 228 235, 533) 55.71 | —.2 —.3 | —2.4 —3.0 














! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,958 reci 
to these recipients. 

+ Decrease of less than 0. 


ts under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 


yments are made without Federal participation. 


percent. 


* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Estimated. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1952' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 






























































such payments] 
P poo no Percentage change from— 
77 m , 
April 1952 May 1951 
State recip- in— | —— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age N | ae 
um- Num- 
ber a her | Amount 
| | 
Total?.....| 97,571 | $4, 868,655 |$49.00/+0.2/ +0.4/+0.6) +76 
—_ ———— ——== 
Total, 51 
States’.| 97,507 | 4,865,270 | 49.90 / +.2 +.3 | +3.5|) +103 
ees 1, 509 36, 707 | 24. =, +.3/—31] +463 
Alaska....... 27 1, 830 () ‘) (*) ens ee 
pesepundn 712 38,700 | 54.35 | —.8 —.2\—-14.4|) —i84 
) “Sse es 1, 883 53,913 | 28.638 | —.2 +2.5 | —5.5 | +31 
Calif. 9....... 11, 526 940, 452 | 81.59) —.1 (*) +3.4/ +39 
res 345 22,127 | 64.14 | —2.3 —1.3 | —3.4 | +65 
sasensés 311 22,040 | 70.87 | +.3 +5.2/ +26) +07 
—— 225 10, 379 | 46.13 | +1.4 +1.7 |+10.8| +155 
ees 255 14,308 | 66.11/—3.8| +40/—1.9| +59 
pdbbuednee 3, 154 134, 057 | 42.50) —.6/ 43.3) —5.1 —5.2 
as 2, 962 106, 929 | 36.10 | +.3 +.4)4+3.2 +21 
Hawaii. ..... 107 | 4, 272 | 39.93 | —1.8 —2.1 | —7.0 —L! 
Idaho... ..... 199 10, 908 | 54.81 | +1.5 1.3 | —2.9 7 
iatvccennge 3,981 | 104,433 | 48.84) —5/ —.3/-48) —B8 
Eiinencceneds 1,712 043 | 39.10) —.4) —.2 | —5.9 | —4.9 
icsserasd , 281 © 78,941 | 61.62| —.5 +2.7 | +1.5 +80 
DG asccsse 610 33,711 | 55.26 | +.5 —.7 | —7.2 | +11 
c/ Jes 2, 531 72,206 | 28.53 | —.1 —8.8 | +2.2/ —h4 
 ~=SGamageee 1, 907 88,616 | 46.47 | —.6 +1.3 | +2.4 +84 
Maine. .....- 592 27,125 | 45.82 | —.3 bey 8.8) —87 
ns eieitiins 467 21,712 | 46.49 | —1.5 .2|—4.7 +5.0 
| epearans 1, 658 132,848 | 80.13 | +.5 +.5/+6.0) +233 
i aminienan 1, 871 100, 627 | 53.78 | +.6 +.7| +.7| +41 
again , 148 71, 496 | 62.28 | —1.5 +10) —2) +04 
 ——E 2, 821 72,917 | 25.85 | +.2 +.3),+2.0) +127 
BE. Seceonces , 244 162, 200 | 50.00 | +3.1 +3.1 417.0) +462 
Bee cccesed 523 29,657 | 56.71 +.6 +.6 | —2.2/ +5.9 
| am 746 46, 159 | 61.88 | —.5 —1.8/+2.2|) +38 
TT anpesecsiaiate 87 2,065 | (4) (*) (*) 4 | @& 
1c Eiccncaset 302 14, 782 | 48.95 | +1.3 +1.2 ees —8.4 
Sa 809 50,610 | 62.56 | +.4 +2.6 | +3.7 +183 
N. Mez...... 47 18, 369 | 38.92; —.2 —1)—-9.6) —b4 
Ar i ceaeiaeds 4, 095 263,812 | 64.42 0 —3/4+22/ +61 
 * —oe 4, 420 152, 677 | 34.54) +.1 +.4 —.2 +.1 
> ae 112 6,067 | 54.17 | +1.8 +1.4 | +3.7 +6.8 
a 3,7 184, 374 | 49.10; +.1 —.1 |} —2.3 | +5.6 
oe 2, 536 130, 834 | 51.50 | —.5 —.4)—4.3 | —38 
ONG cccccee 382 25,490 | 66.73/ —.3) —.8/—43) #5 
OT ae 15, 553 770, 531 | 49.54 | +.8 +.6 +1.6 +27.2 
ert 712 5,205 | 7.31|+85| +7.7 +50.5 | +45.5 
OO} a 184 11,022 | 59.90 | —1.6 —3.4 2.8 | +13.0 
is sac adietetinte 1, 505 45, 104 | 28.33 —.3 —.2 —.1 +3.2 
8. sanives 208 8, 246 | 39.45 | +2.0 +1.5 | —5.0 | —L9 
Ti omcasatl 2, 784 109, $52 | 39.49) +.3 +.6 | +1.6| +67 
, _ weepere 6,020 | 225,846 | 37.52) +.1 +.3)/—11) +4 
eee: 226 13,676 | 60.51) +.4/) +1.0/4+7.6| +104 
, Seabees 177 7, 756 | 43.82 | —1.7 —8)/—l:1} +83 
, A SETReS 45 3) eas A Cee I ee eee 
Madainatenedil 1, 455 45,110 | 31.00; —.7 —.4)—4.4 —Li 
WE Siscces 831 64,776 | 77.95 | +.1 +.4 | -—2.2 a 
ite Wiibicween 1,118 37, 523 | 33.56 | +2.4 $1.7) 44.0) +122 
, —aaenee 1, 337 73,260 | 54.80 | +.1 +.3 | —2.6 +88 
_ , , ae 286 | 53.94 (‘) (‘) | (4) (9 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures @ 


italics represent programs administered without 


data subject to revision. 
recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
jents in California (541 recipients, $45,426 in pay- 


? Data 


and payments to these reci 


ments), in Washington (1 
recipients, $47,853 in pa 


in payments). State p 
were approved under the 
+ States with plans a 


the State d 
‘AV 


cen 
5 Increase 


pproved b 
ly oy 
not have an approv 


@ payment not com 
e, on less than 1 


less than 0.05 


recipients, $677 in pa 
ents), and in Pennsylvan 
for aid to the blind in Missouri an 


edera] participation. All 


ents), in Missouri (961 
(6,254 recipients, $308,351 
Pennsylvanis 


Security Act Amendments of 1950. 


the Social Security Administration. In 
issouri for May 1951 were excluded because 
ed plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 
ted on base of less than 50 recipients; pet 
recipients. 


* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 


uarterly. 
: 7 Estimated. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1952! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 













































































a 

| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 

Number Average per— April 1952 iy 1951 
State | of in— ip 
families . Wied Total mas 
Total ? Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
—_— - 
a al 598, 250 2, 069, 908 1, 547, 317 |$45, 504, 196 $76. 06 $21. 98 4%) —0.5 —6.6 —3.2 
Total, 52 States *___ | 598,220 | 2,069,799 | 1, 547, 238 | 45, 502, 993 76. 06 21. 98 (3) —0.5 —6.6 —3.2 
Alebama......-- 18,208 | 65, 701 51,188 | 645, 233 35.27 9. 82 —0. 2 (3) —2.4 +1.0 
‘Alaska. ...-- P ‘ 77: 2, 478 1, 807 | 57, 398 74. 35 23. 16 +2.8 +3.0 +9.2 +21.8 
Arizona....-..-- 3, 644 | 13, 530 10, 108 | 267, 847 73. 50 19. 80 +2.9 +3.1 —11.3 —14.0 
“aa 7 13, 223 | 48, 785 37, 208 550, 235 41.61 11. 28 —.3 +1.8 —17.8 —2.3 
California... -. 55, 535 174, 772 131,644 | 6, 537, 358 117.7 37.41 —3 —.8 —2.5 +3.4 
Colorado... .-- 5, 126 | 18, 847 14, 264 | 506, 386 98. 79 26. 87 —.6 —.1 —7.9 —.6 
Connecticut... - - 4, 664 | 15, 307 11,144 | 496,747 106. 51 32. 45 —.9 —.6 —15.9 —16.9 
Delaware_...-. 727 2, 797 2, 143 | 60, 440 83. 14 21.61 —.4 +1.3 +2.5 +18.3 
District of Columbia 1, 997 8, 140 6,334 | 209,196 104. 76 25. 70 —.5 +6.1 —6, 2 +1.3 
Florida_....-- 17, 572 57, 590 | 42, 974 | 834, 594 47. 50 14. 49 +.3 +4.3 —39.3 —42.4 
| 

Georgia... -- P 21, 953 | 73, 276 56,166 | 1, 093, 715 49. 82 14. 93 0 —.1 +14.7 +23.5 
Hawaii_.__. , 208 11, 910 | 9,304 | 269,673 84. 06 22. 64 —.8 —1,1 —7.0 —9.5 
Idaho... ..- R 2, 166 7, 514 | 5, 541 241, 669 111. 57 32. 16 —1.1 —1.1 —11.5 —4.8 
Illinois... .. 2, 831 81, 834 | 60,772 | 2, 529, 886 110. 81 30. 91 —.5 —.6 —2.4 +9.9 
Indiana. -.. 8, 441 28, 289 | 20,946! 570,977 67. 64 20. 18 —.4 —.1 —18.3 —16.1 
a 5, 416 19, 040 14, 174 » 575, 965 106, 35 30. 25 + +5.7 —3.2 +12.5 
Kansas__.... 4, 249 15, 065 11, 429 389, 683 91.71 25. 87 —.9 —2.0 —14.4 —4.6 
Kentucky~-. -- 26, 033 70, 886 52, 346 837, 189 41.79 11.81 —1.0 —l.1 —16.2 —6.2 
Louisiana - - -. . 22, 537 | 82, 722 | 61, 648 1, 443, 802 64. 06 17.45 +.6 +3.6 —7.8 +19.2 
Maine...--. 4,491 15, 504 | 11, 297 327, 664 | 72. 96 21.01 —.8 —.9 —1.8 —3.2 

} | 
Maryland__.-- Soend ; 030 | 19, 496 | 14, 924 443, 388 88.15 22.74 —.2 +.3 —18.8 —l1.1 
Massachusetts. - 13, 139 | 43, 350 31,047 | 1,515,644 115. 35 34. 96 —3 —1.1 —1.7 +4.0 
Michigan. ... a = 25, 357 | 82, 192 8, 546 2, 478, 258 97.73 30.15 (3) +.1 —.4 +6.1 
Minnesota -- - -- . 7, 838 | 26, 564 20, 252 778, 784 99. 36 29. 32 —.1 —.6 —1.4 +8.3 
Mississippi___. 10, 630 40, 176 30, 890 279, 103 26. 26 6.95 +.7 +.7 —.6 +38.5 
Di iadcssccee 21, 922 | 74, 363 5A, 776 1, 148, 935 52. 41 15. 45 —.7 —.5 —8.9 —8.3 
Montana__...._.. 2, 366 8, 263 6, 143 206, 243 87.17 24. 96 1.7 —1.7 —4.3 —3.3 
~S Se , 2, 749 9, 309 6, 854 247, 866 90. 17 26. 63 —1.8 —1.8 —19.8 —16.3 
et ; 30 | 109 7 , 208 (8) ® ‘O) (*) (®) (*) 
New Hampshire__.._- : 1, 416 4,911 3, 593 147, 178 103. 94 29. 97 —.2 —l.1 —12.8 —12. 
es itis 5, 187 | 17, 277 13, 079 524, 099 101. 04 30. 34 +.1 +.1 —1.3 +6.6 
New Merxico.............. 7 5, 393 | 18, 635 14, 369 334, 170 61. 96 17.93 —.3 —.3 —3.8 —.2 
(TT bad 52, 544 177, 915 127,182 | 5,876, 551 111. $4 33. 03 —.5 —1.6 —3.5 4 
North Carolina__..... 17, 369 62, 831 48, 324 s 47.98 13-26 +.5 +1.3 +5.2 +10.9 
SEE ; 1, 627 5, 731 4, 332 158, 905 97. 67 27.73 —2.5 —5 —11.9 —18.4 
ea badass 13, 323 49, 136 37, 032 965, 094 72. 44 19. 64 —.7 —.6 —10.4 —15.3 
Oklahoma___. 19, 915 | 66, 977 50, 474 1, 407, 289 70. 66 21.01 —h! —1.1 —9.1 —8.5 
ae ‘ Sina 3, 425 | 11, 524 &, 650 359, 688 105. 02 31. 21 —1.3 —1.9 —18.3 —19.2 
Pennsylvania... ...... sioladhiildlal 30, 915 113, 631 85,139 | 2, 703, 601 87.45 23.79 —2.5 —4.1 —24.7 —23.1 
Puerto Rico... .- pic 24, 951 | 75, 564 56,309 | 226, 737 9. 09 3.00 10.3 +10.2 +116. 4 +121.6 

| | 
Rhote Island___._- 3, 330 | 11, 144 8, 039 322, 315 96. 79 28. 92 —h1 —.6 —.3 +9.9 
South Carolina__.. ; 6, 653 24,714 19, 182 314, 286 47. 24 12. 72 +.3 —.2 —1.4 +19.8 
South Dakota__._. 2, 609 &, 492 6, 370 | 187, 098 71.71 22. 03 —.5 +.1 —.1 +3.6 
Tennessee... _. s ! 20, 379 73, 585 55, 210 | 993, 622 48. 76 13. 50 —.§ —.6 —13.3 —l1.1 
ea ; 16, 241 | 63, 260 47, 273 831, 592 51. 20 13.15 3 +1.8 —15.9 —3.6 
PTS 2, 882 9, 959 7, 362 3 107. 83 31. 20 1.4 —2.3 --8.6 —6.6 
a 1, 027 | 3, 592 2, 773 53. 69 | 15. 35 +.1 —.5 | 4 —.5 
Virgin Islands *..__.. 230 | 735 i See eee a Ee ee ee ae ee 
Virginia._....... a 7, 698 28, 779 | 21, 898 | 4 52. 89 | 14.15 1.2 —.5 —9.4 —5.9 
Washington... _-. 9, 115 | 30, 344 | 22, 059 963, 477 | 105. 70 | 31. 75 9 —.2 —17.9 —32.0 
West Virginia____ 16, 985 62,317 | 48,218 | 1,017,224 59. 89 16. 32 +.2 (3) —3.9 ot 
aaa &, 557 29,010 21,398 | 961,135 | 112. 32 33.13 (°) —.9 —5.2 +2.0 
Wyoming... 540 | 1, 946 1, 460 | 54, 983 | 101. 73 28. 23 —1.6 —1,7 15.5 | —14.2 

| 


e the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 
1 without Federal participation. All data subject 


' For definition of terms s¢ 
represent program administere 
to revision. 

? Includes as recipients the children and J parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Bulletin, August 1952 








& Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
terly. 

¢ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. ‘ 

7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $92,707 from general assistance funds were made to 2,971 
families. 

* Estimated. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








Table pienis and vd epee and ——., 








Table 14.—General assistance: 
cases, by State, May 1952! 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 






























































































such payments] 
(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only — 
such payments} Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
ymen Percentage change 
"recipients. 1082 ou eee —- | Meg Wm 
ber r — ain 
State eo. cases Total Aver- | 
ee = - Num | N 
— Average | Number | Amount ber | Amount) “i? | Amount 
> 
Total ?.......... 141, 829 | $6, 565, 030 $46. 29 +2.8 +3.2 Total *_..|301,000 |$14, 090,000 | $46.78 | —65.8 —6.8 | —15.0 —12.8 
533 193, 200 22. 64 +.2 +.6 3,666 | 24.12) —2.6 —2.0 (3) Q) 
. 168 4, 537 27.01 @® ® 4,154 | 47.75 (*) (3) (3) () 
3, 707 191, 026 51. 53 +.5 +.8 56,239 | 44.60] +3.6 +9.7) +45) +192 
140 6, 408 45.77 +6.1 +5.7 28,982 | 13.08) —4.6 —4.5|—12.3|) —112 
1, 258 73, 989 58.81 +.8 +8.2 1,363,023 | 46.63 | —6.0 —5.2| —9.3 —5.4 
1,142 &3, 177 46. 56 —.2 +1.1 80,169 | 42.26) —10.3 | —10.9 | —35.5 —82.0 
804 42, 209 52. 50 0 —.3 $210,414 | 53.76) —1.5 —3.0} —1.2 +8.6 
2, 887 118, 792 41.15 +4.7 +4.0 29,586 | 30.03 | —12.3| —14.3| —23.4| —147 
2,710 140, 381 51.80 +1.7 +2.2 43,742 | 60.58 —.7 +8.0|—24.9) —I7.] 
14, 831 601, 552 40. 56 +.2 +2.0 A ES en nen See ee 
Maryland... ....-.- 2, 679 126, 233 47.12 +.1 +.4 69,398 | 17.27| —2.7 —.4|) +17 +7.9 
Massachusetts - . . ..- 5, 063 314, 086 62. 04 +11.3 +16.5 93,242) 53.65) —2.9 —2.6 | —43.5 —40.5 
Michigan. .........- 1,042 50, 990 57. 57 +6.1 +5.3 5,443 | 35.81) —6.2 —9.1|/—40.6| —40.0 
Mississippi_........- 865 16, 666 19.27 +2.9 T33 1,483,934 | 57.95| —6.0 —7.4 | —16.4 —2.§ 
M S cpaantindinenti 11, 430 530, 825 46. 44 +2.1 2.4 261,300 | 20.47) —5.1 —9.9| —2.2 —.5 
Montana...........- 1,109 62, 418 56. 28 +.8 +1.5 101,067 | 29.52) —9.3| —13.7 +.7 +44 
New Hampshire - - .- 13 811 ° ® ® 91,977 | 47.19) —7.0| —6.4 | —17.0 —8.8 
New Jersey....-..--- 1,514 91, 978 75 +6.6 +6.2 $1,053 | 26.68) +5.1 +65.4 | +13.5 +191 
Léndtpes 2, 200 89, 123 40. 51 +3.4 +3.5 265,788 | 39.07 | +4.0 +7.9/+15.3|) +409 
New York.....-..--- 29,995 | 1,830,006 61. 01 +13 +.1 144,886 | 41.44) —9.1) —14.0/) —11 —4 
North Carolina... .. 4, 958 137, 839 27.80 +5.8 +6.4 143,066 | 47.40 +.7 +.7|—26.5| —21 
North Dakota....... 633 37,318 58. 95 0 +1.8 802,368 | 54.36) —7.6 —3.0 | —26.4 —4.6 
aN ER 5, 031 224, 054 4. 53 +2.4 +2.3 977,600 | 44.91) —S.2) —11.1/) +7.8] +122 
Oklahoma............ 2, 556 130, 761. 51.16 +6.5 +81.8 277,533 | 48.38 | —14.5| —18.3| —5.2 +22 
Oregon.............. 1,855 128, 272 69.15 +1.8 +1.0 11,660 | 12.55 +.7 +1.7| +7.9) +160 
Pennsylvania... ..... 9, 762 435, 812 “4.644 +.9 +.6 202,499 | 31.45) —2.1 —.8 | —19.3 —16.9 
Puerto Rico......... 5, 530 48, 162 8.71 +18.0 +15.4 18,575 | 30.15 | —12.5| —10.5| —4.8 —0.9 
Rhode Island... ..... 257 16, 819 65. 44 +6.6 +9.3 48,362 | 38.41 | —8.2 —4.1 | —11.6 — + 
South Carolina... 4, 486 479 31.76 +4.8 +4.7 *8,670 | 28.90 0 —.6 | —21.1 38.1 
South Dakota....... 218 9, 174 42.08 +12.4 +14.0 49, 001 40.00 | —13.3| —15.6|) —8.7 —2 
a eee 1, 533 88, 535 57.75 —1.2 —.9 409,419 | 63.01 | —5.0 —6.5 | —23.1 —14.9 
Vermont......... 206 8, 750 42.48 +4.6 +5.9 6,877 | 22.33 | —3.4 —6.0 | —61.0 —60.4 
Virgin ds ¢..... 20 , 3, 210, 266 | 73.56) —6.8 —6.9 | —23.8| —254 
Vv ae 3, 101 103, 951 33. 52 +1.8 +2.2 45,085 | 20.88 —7.5 —6.4 | —21.7 —4.4 
Washington... ..... 5,315 337, 61. 63 —1.2 —2.4 13,010 | 36.24 | —31.2 | —36.5 | —31.7 —0.6 
West Virginia... ... 2, 849 91,892 32.25 | +12.2 +12.0 769,165 | 39.50) —3.5 —5.7| —8.8| —106 
iseonsin........... 60, 758 63.16 +3.1 +2.3 76,402} (1!) (4) —14.7] (1) —37.4 
Wyoming..........- 467 25, 155 53. 87 —.2 +.6 271,871 | 57.06) —4.3) —7.7] +7.7 —19 
950,780 | 49.56 | —3.9 —6.1 | —24.3| —2L5 
13, 607 7.04 | —13.2| —12.3|/-—66.9) —67.4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures in, 
italics represent program under State plan not yet approved by the Social 257,234 | 58.01 | +1.3 —6.9) +4.6 +1L1 
Security Administration. Al] data subject to revision. 36,108 | 17.13 | —3.6 —3.3 | —36.5| —87.6 
2 Represents States reporting plans in b 25,687 | 31.60 | —13.8 —4.1 | —16.0 —3 
3A payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 30,680} 12.89) —5.5 —6.1/+31.5| +328 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. | | I a en 
‘ Estimated. 60,556 | 55.73) —7.1) —10.5| +1.5 +5.7 
eae RC, mesa Reka Bo b 
| A ila eas aE Ae | cae 
63,709 | 27.03 | —3.4 —2.5 | —33.5 —2.3 
376,316 | 52.96; —9.9 —8.9 | —21.5 —%.9 
90,330 | 25.74) —3.3 —4.2 | —33.0 —2.7 
281,479 | 54.05 | —10.1| —12.8| +1.0 +01 
We Gitcces ,221 | 46.43 | —17.3 | —15.6 | —11.3 +7.7 
! j 




















! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

§ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments andcases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

wpciudes cases receiving medical care only. 

cludes 5,532 cases and payments of $160,704 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,166 cases were alded 
by county commissioners and 4,515 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

12 Estimated. 

43 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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